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,: ADVERTISEMENT. 



IT has been hinted somewhere in this work, that parts 
of the following Disquisitions have appeared in periodical 
publications : and to prevent mistakes, it may be proper 
to be more explicit. Chapter I, On the Connection, and 
Mutual Assistance of the Arts and Sciences, &c, I printed 
in the second number of The Reflector, a quarterly ma- 
gazine, 1811. Chapter V ,;"VYhy are -there sa few excel- 

+ *■*•* « •* ■* * • , , • * ' * 

lent poets ? in the forfrtknfctrlber of The Reflector, 1811$ 
both under the signatu^jSfjtAjtObssrver. Part of Chap- 
ter V, I communicated td'Tfitf Eady'§ Museum for July 
1806, without any signature j^n&to.an ether Magazine, 
but I have forgotten ^hfctf." * Part of Chapter VIII, On 
the Use of Topography in Poetry, I have improved from 
two papers communicated by me to The Monthly Maga- 
zine, in Essays on Topography, with the signature 
G. D. for .July 1796, and a following month. Part of 
Chapter XII, On Medals, is improved from Essays, com- 
municated somewhere about that time, to the same work. 
I have forgotten the date, but they appear with my name. 

It may be proper to inform the readers, that no sub- 
sequent parts of these Disquisitions will be communi- 
cated to any other publication, though what has already 
appeared on English Versification in different numbers of > 

vol. ni,- a 
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VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

a magazine for 1797 > ana " 1798, will be accomrr 
to my purpose, as it may be found expedient. 

Beside what has been already said, it may be 
to add, that two or three of the smaller poems, coi 
in the preceding volume, have appeared in The ( 
man's and Lady's Magazines some years ago, and t 
on Independence in Mr. Aspland's Theological J 
tory, though generally, if not always, with my na 
may, perhaps, collect two or three little pieces, tl 
floating about somewhere 5 but it may be prudent 
that whatever is designed for the remaining part 
work will not be communicated to any other publi 
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POETICAL DISQUISITIONS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

ON THE CONNECTION AND THE MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
OP THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, AND THE RELATION 
OF POETRY TO THEM ALL. 

I t is elegantly observed by Cicero, €< tbat all the arts 
which relate to human life have a sort of common chain, 
and by a kind of relationship are allied to each other *." 

No less elegant was the illustration of this union bjj 
the ancient mythologists, according to whom, the nine 
Muses were represented as gliding in harmonious dance, 
sometimes preceded by the queen of love, sometimes 
accompanied by the god of wisdom : and the three Graces 
they described as each with her right hand locked in the 

* Omnes artes, quae ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quod* 
dam commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter se 
continentur.— Oratio pro Archia Poetd, sub initio : in like manner 
he speaks in his book De Oratore, lib. i. 

VOL. III. B 



2 ON THB RELATION OF POLTRY 

other's; a symbolic representation of most intimate cou- 
•cord # , 

Proclus, in his Scholia on Plato's Cratylus, describes 
the world united in Apollo and the Muses ; in Apollo, as 
conducting intellectual and musical harmony; in the 
Muses, as giving harmony to the soul ; in Apollo, as re- 
presenting the essence and indivisibility of harmony; and 
in the Muses, as distributing its different parts, according 
to their respective emblems and harmonic numbers. 

In like manner, according to the same mythology, the 
origin e>f the Muses, — for they were born of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne 3 — their number, nine, being a complete and 
perfect number, produced by three multiplied into itself; 
their appropriate names; and their d liferent employ- 
ments ; all implied, not only the divinity of their origin 
and the agreeableness of their manners, but their combin- 
ing together in the sweetest union, and their comprehen- 
sion of all the variety of natural and celestial wisdom f . 

* Quales decet esse sorores. — Ars Poet. 



{' As sisters should be ever." 

The passage more particularly alluded tr, is that in Horace: — 

Jam Cytheraca choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 

Junctzque nymphis Gratix decentes, 

Altcruo terrain quatiunt pede. 

Hor. Od. lib. i. 4. 

Venus by moonlight leads aloug 

The Muses in concordant song, 

And Graces joined with Nymphs advance, 

And foot it in harmonious dance. 

» f OV£&UZ It Ifff, n «T<£' T* Vg*«MB Xat TffV VUtfV #X*» $UtlV fflDlfltj. 

i. e. It is called Urania, as being the knowledge which respects 
heavenly matters and the nature of all things.— Sbicfof. 



TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 3 

This same mythology held out, also, that harmony in- 
fluenced not only the natural and intellectual world, but 
natural and moral evil, — the passions and sorrows of man- 
kind 5 as Proclus speaks in his fine Hymn to the Sun * 9 
and again, in his Hymn to the Muses f. 

Still more beautiful was that fabulous device of Cupid 
and Psyche, by which this union was shadowed 'forth : for 
though it was a prototype of the marriage rites in its first 
sense J , yet, agreeably to the double, or, as Lord Bacon § 
calls it, the germinant, sense, in these matters, it seems 
to have been designed, also, to unfold by a more recondite 
sense, all that is agreeable and lovely, all that is intellec- 
tual and sublime, by a mystical, divine union in the soul 
of man. 

These same ideas seem to have been held forth by the 
ancient -^Egyptians in their hieroglyphics $ as where seven 
letters included within two fingers signify the Muses $ 
and' the cynocephalus, letters or literature 5 — the cynoce- 
phalus being a sort of mixed animal, with the head of a 

■ ■ 

• "Sugr.s 2' ufiirigvt (ZatrtXtvs Swsrirftos $tfcfie 
E%'J«£tv <Pot£of, xrtagn y vro 9-tsxsAa fitkir&tv 
Euvafyi fiiycc xvfjt.% #o\v$\oiff&oio yivtfati;. 

«- \ Tftviopit fttgrt&v avaywyiov, uptvttfiiv Qut % 
Evvjflt Svyartoag pttyaXv Aw* ayXao<pmv; % 
A i ij/v-£et; Kara (Zitfof aXvftuas (Zntroie 
A%0avrotf rtXtrfifftv lyuxrtvivv airo /3<£?.»y 
Ytiyvnwv gvtrxvro ^uffavrmreut ohuvxuv. 

\ Bryanfs Mythology. 

§ Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 

B2 



4 ON THE RELATION OF POETRY 

dog and bod)* of an ape; — and this animal was, therefore, 
sacred to Mercury, as partaker of all literature *. 

Priestcraft has pervaded all nations, and truth has been 
sacrificed on its altars : truth, therefore, is only to be ga- 
thered amid darkness and twilight views, as the vulgar see 
ghosts. Yet, after all, the ancient mythology preserved 
some vestiges of the ancient philosophy, and something 
of divinity was contained behind the veil of hieroglyphics. 
The ancients knew something more than many of the 
moderns would have us believe f , though the latter have 
pursued more closely, and expounded more liberally, 
what the former apprehended with less certainty, and 
therefore unfolded with more reserve. 

These positions may be somewhat illustrated by a few 
observations. 

Mind is the source and the seat of knowledge, as the 
sun is of light 5 and all the discoveries of science reflect 
back pleasure on the mind; all the congregated rays 
mingling, as it were, and sympathizing with each other 
and our common natures, in the same manner, as the pla- 
nets, which revolve round the sun, and administer to his 
glory 5 or, as the whole heavens and earth are cheered by 

Hurapollinis Hieroglyphica, lib. ii. sect. 29. 
En ${ xcci r$ £a*«» txt Eguij mpnilny ru vavrv* p.in%t)vn y^afcfAa-Tyuv. 

Horap. Hierog. lib. i. 
f See Recherches sur POrigine des Dccouvertes attributes aux 
Mudernes. 



TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 5 

the light of the moon, according to those inimitable lines 
of Homer, so finely paraphrased by Pope : — 

As- when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her silver light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o*ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with stiver every mountain's head ;. 
Then shine the vales; the rocks in prospect rise; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing at the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light *. 

Pope's Homer, 

But, to be somewhat more- particular: Who knows not 
in what recondite and various learning mathematics was 
formerly, and still is, engaged ? Geometry, geography, 
and astronomy, music, and various other branches of lite- 
rature, were, by the ancients, comprehended under the 
general term mathematics; and, indeed, they so extended 
the signification, as to include astrology and the magic 
arts -j-. Mathematics, also, is still by eminence, the learn- 
ing, the true basis, and in some cases, the very essence, 



* fls V or tv vgttvu etfgit (pauvtit a/u,$t 9i\wni 

* 

4><zm<r «£iT£«T««, on r trXtro tyivijMf on4*{, 
E* t tQavo* Tttaoit trxoTtxt, koli wgcuovif etx^oi, 
Kai vetvretf vgavofa* V ag urto^ayn amres utfng, 
Tlxvra 3s <r tiitrai «*-£«, ytynfo 2s rt <P£tva Totftrtt. 

Horn. Iliad, lib. viii. 551. 
f Cicero de Orat. i. 10. Aulus Gellius, i. 9. 



O ON THE RELATION OF POETRY 

of the four branches of philosophy, — optics, hydrostatics, 
mechanics, and astronomy : and by considering the ex- 
tent of one of these, astronomy, we shall see how clost 
the link is by which they are all united. 

Virgil has some fine lines, in the second book of his 
Georgics, in praise of astronomy: — 

Ye sacred Muses, "with whose beauty fired, 
My soul is ravish'd, and my brain inspired ; 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear, 
Would you your poet's first petition hear; 
Give me the ways of wandering stars to know, 
The depths of heaven above, and earth below ; 
Teach me the various labours of the moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipses of the sun ; 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 
And in what dark recess they shrink again ; 
What shakes the solid earth ; what cause delays 
The summer nights, and shortens winter days *. 

Dryden. 

It is, indeed, true, that Virgil expresses a desire, in 
tome following lines, to know the repose of a country 
life, though he may not be able to penetrate the depths 
of philosophy. But from various allusions in other parts 

* Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Musae, 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 
Accipiant, c eel i que vias, et sidera monstrent, 
Defectus Solis varios, Lunzque labores ; 
Uhde tremor terris ; qua vi maria alta tumescant 
Obi ci bus ruptis, rursusque in se ipsa residant ; 
Quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere sole9 
Hiberni, vel qua? tardis mora noctibus obstet. 

Georgic. lib. fi. 475. 
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of the Georgics, it is clear, that he made his knowledge 
of astronomy answer the purposes of husbandry. So that 
his astronomical effusions are not made from the mere 
feelings of a poet, who sometimes claims romantic rela- 
tions, and expresses himself often enthusiastically on com- 
mon topics, but from the clear observations and deliberate 
affections of an agriculturist. Husbandry required for its 
pursuits the regularity of system, and the certainty of 
established laws. These were found only in the heavenly 
bodies, which distinctly marked out the times and seasons 
of the year : the ancients, therefore, noticed well these 
appearances j and the operations of the field obeyed the 
appearances of the heavens. 

Hence it was that the iEgfptians expressed the time 
in which the sun was passing through Leo by a lion $ be* 
cause, while the sun was passing through Leo, the inun* 
dations of the Nile were double j and amid their prayers 
to the sun, they used the sign of a lion *, as the Catholics 
would have used that of a cross. 

History requires the aid of chronology 5 and chronology 
that of astronomy, geography, and history: astronomy 
taught navigation : each, under the immediate guidance, 
or from the sure effects, of astronomy, has arrived at the 
most beueficial discoveries - 3 and while, in its turn, astro- 
nomy is indebted to optics, hydraulics, and mechanics, all 
are finally supported on the base of mathematical demon- 
stration. 

Chemistry, a science so much indebted to the moderns, 

* Horapollinis Hieroglyphic*. 
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is connected with hydrostatics; and by instructing man- 
kind in the sympathies and aversions of fluids, — the re- 
lations and influence of colours on each other, — the pro- 
perties of herbs, and plants, and fruits, and flowers, — 
the process of nature on the surface, or more secret re- 
cesses', of the earth, — and also in the animal system, — 
aids the growth of the arts, and assists the progress of 
science : it has improved ancient manufactures; given 
birth to new ones;— it has extended the sphere of medi- 
cine; enriched agriculture; and has introduced something 
of salutary science into the elegancies and luxuries of life. 
There is a striking connection, also, in languages : some 
account for this philosophically, referring it to a similar 
construction, and a similar efficiency, of the organs of 
speech in the people of all countries; others, to an origi- 
nal parent language, spreading a sort of family features 
through all others ; — to accidental intermixtures, regular 
systematic introduction, and philosophical arrangement. 
Most of the eastern languages, in their idioms, roots, and^ 
some m their very letters, greatly resemble each other, 
as do also the northern ; and though some have seen fan- 
ciful resemblances, (as he who found the Chinese lan- 
guage in the Greek *,) yet in numerous instances the re- 
semblance is clear and strong, and in possessing a know- 
ledge of one as the key-language, men have found an 

easy and regular introduction to the rest f. 

. - ■ .I....... 

*Mr. Daniel Webb wrote a treatise on this subject. 

•f See Sir William Jones's Preface to his Persian Grammar, and 
Dr. Wilkins's Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophi- 
cal Language, book i. 
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The links of this connection are no less visible in the 
fine arts. Sculpture, music, painting, and poetry, thougfi 
in some respects they differ, as being of a different spe- 
cies, in others they agree, and, as being of one genus, have 
a general harmony. All follow one common propensity 
in our nature for imitation * $ and are directed to one 
common end, to please : they are possessed, too, of some 
common properties j and hence the union of the arts. If 
we consider, likewise, that the more we know of the di- 
stinct properties, capabilities, and mutual relations of 
material forms, — the more of the structure and powers 
of the humau mind, — the more of the springs and opera- 
tions of the human passions, — the wider range we shall 
have for imitation, the richer store of ideas for selection, 
and a greater variety of materials for administering plea- 
sure j t— if we consider these things in their proper con- 
nection and necessary effects, we shall see how all the 
arts depend on science, and are, indeed, derived from itj 
and that, if we properly describe the fine arts as sisters^ 
we may speak no less properly of science as the mother 
of them all. 

Architecture is conducted on the principles of geome- 
try 3 painting, on those of perspective and proportion. 
Leonardo da Vinci, a distinguished Italian artist, not less 
distinguished as a scholar, and Mengs, the German, wrote 
treatises on painting, in which the principles of that ex- 
quisite art are considered philosophically, and illustrated 
from optics and perspective. As to music, every one 



* Aristotle TJtp Tlotnnxnf, cap. i. 
B 5 



10 ON THE RELATION Of POETRY 

fcnows that in ancient times (T borrow Quintilian's 
words*) " a musician, poet, and wise man, were the 
same," and that the term music embraced, in its mean- 
ing, the whole jencjclopardia of science. Hence a com- 
mentator on Homer interprets a singer a philosopher. 
Plato retained some part of music in his Republic, as a 
branch of moral discipline and science f ; and formed his 
famous " soul of the world," his " Anima Mundi," out 
of musical harmony. Terence calls poetry music ; and 
there are certainly some things common to both, which 
cannot be separated even in idea j as rhythm. 

What science is altogether solitary? what art so small 
88 to be of no account? Physiognomy has been thought 
by some an evanescent quantity ; too subtile as a science 
to be of anv solid use. Yet no less a man than Aristotle 
traced its principles as a philosopher J ; and Le Brun, an 
eminent French artist, showed it to be the index of the 
passions, arid in a work written professedly on the sub. 
ject, long before Lavater touched it, connects it with his 
divine art of painting. 

Few pursuits have engaged more triflers than the study 
of medals. Yet has the medaliic art its real uses, and 
may be connected with statuary, poetry, and painting. 
Among- the Romans, statuaries and painters, poets and 
medallists, worked from the same designs §. Virgil and 



* Jnstitut. Orat. lib. iii. c. 10. 

t De Repub. lib. ii. v. 

\ See his three Books, TL<ot <t>utn»yva>iuu$. 

$ Addison's Dialogues on Ancient Medals. 
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Horace, the most elegant of the Roman poets, have been 
explained* j many points in history, chronology, geo- 
graphy, and the customs of antiquity, have been illus- 
trated ; and a regular history of the kings of France has 
been composed, by the assistance of medals. 

Botany is a kind of onomatology, in regard to plants 
and flowers, containing little more than a list of their 
names, and the classification of them according to their 
parts. Yet has Darwin, after decorating it with philo- 
sophy, introduced it to poetryj and if the relationship 
was slender, he formed for it at least a splendid connec- 
tion-)-; the association, too, was as natural as many others 
that have been formed for poetry. 

Mineralogy and the study of fossils do not touch the 
mere surface of things, but reach a certain depth of very 
useful philosophical inquiry : and even the collector of 
shells, if one degree above a child over his playthings, 
is necessarily brought into the regions of natural history* 
€t Here are shells for the ladies," as a certain person says 
when writing an account of the British Museum, is one 
of those idle observations in which smartness is a veil for 
ignorance, and impertinence supplies the place of com- 
mon sense. 

But to confine myself now to the sublime art of which 
I have undertaken to treat. How wide its range ! how 
various its connections ! how boundless its associations! 
I have spoken of science as the mother of art \ but I 



* See more particularly Pine's Horace, 
f Darwin's Loves of the Plants. 



12 ON THE RELATION OF POETRY 

roust not scruple to mention the high character that has 
been challenged for poetry. The Muse, as the presiding 
genius of song has been called, had her name, if we may 
credit etymologists and mythologists, from her peculiar 
province : this was to inquire into all science, and there- 
fore, from her all science was said to be derived *. And 
admitted it must be, that wherever science has been 
found, she has always been hand in hand with poetry. 
In all nations, barbarous as well as civilized, the poets 
were the first historians: laws and oracles, moral pre- 
cepts and religious rites, were expressed in verse : and 
poetry, from the divinity of its pretensions and the origi- 
nality of its thoughts, was considered, as well in the 
northern f, as eastern nations, as " the language of the 
Gods." 

But leaving the high priori road of conjecture and su- 
pernatural influences, let us pursue the humbler way of 
observation and experience ; where, tracking the ordinary 
course of the delightful art to which we so wish to do ho- 
nour, we shall find her enleagued and surrounded, as it 
were, with the arts and sciences, and that this union is 
both natural and necessary. 

Whatsoever art men pursue, which requires accuracy 
of description, and variety of embellishment, implies a 

fc i ■ m ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — — — — ^^— fc—— ^ ■ ■i n a. ■ , M . j i, i i — — » ■■ ■■'■ ■■■■■ii » ■ ■ 

* Mara, n yvanrn % xto ts fiat, ro £>}r&>, iviihn aTa.<r*]$ rns fcLihua.$ 
ttvrn rvy%*vti atrnc. i. e. The Muse, knowledge, from M«, £«r», 
to inquire, because she is the cause of all learning. — Suidt.s's 
Lexicon. 

f See the five pieces of Runic Poetry, with the Preface by 
.Bishop Percy. 
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previous acquaintance with the principles of knowledge, 
and the means of illustration. Hence it is that Cicero* 
claims for his orator an acquaintance with all the arts* 
and sciences ; though he perhaps pushed his claim too 
far, sheltering himself behind a certain ambiguity in the 
word complete. Yet Quintilian's claims are no less li- 
beral, and made on the same ground. His Institutions 
comprehends what he deems necessary for an orator, 
both in his exercise and formation : and his public per- 
formances he represents as a medicine composed of a 
variety of ingredients, or as the production of bees, 
extracted from different flowers f. 

Nor wjll Sir Joshua Reynolds allow his painter to be 
a mere manufacturer of art. Right performance,— on 
his system, — requiring a knowledge of principles, cor- 
rectness of design, and the finishing of taste, — forms a 
natural alliance with literature. " As our art," says he, 
" is not a divine gift, so neither is it a mechanical trade. 



• De Orat. lib. i. 

| Thus admirably expressed by Quintilian :— Nisi forte anti- 
dotum atque aha quae morbis aut vulueribus medentur, ex muK 
tis, atque interim contrarus quae que inter se efTectibus componi 
videmus, quorum ex diversis fit ilia mixtura una, quae nulli earum 
similis est, quibus constat, sed proprias vires ex omnibus sumit ; 
et muta animalia mellis ilium inimitabiiem humanae rationi sa- 
parem, vario florum ac succorum genere perficiunt; nos mirabi- 
mur, si oratio, qua nihil praestantius homini dedit Providentia, 
pluribus artibus eget ; quae etiam cum se non ostendunt in di- 
cendo nee proferunt, vim tamen occult am suggerunt, et tacite 
quaeque sentiuutur *—Quintiliani histitut. Orat. lib. i. cap. 10. 
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14 ON TUB RELATION OF POETRY 

Its foundations are laid in solid science. And practice, 
though essential to perfection, can never attain that to 
which it aims, unless it works under the direction of 
principle.*' And again: — " He can never be a great 
artist who is grossly illiterate*." 

Poetry also has at least similar claims to make, and 
for similar reasons. She is drawn, as by some secret 
power of attraction, into the regions of philosophy $ and, 
in her turn, she attracts philosophy. Who knows not 
what great things have been advanced concerning Ho- 
mer, and on the ground, that in his writings there are 
traces of all the literature of his times? Finding allusions 
to the works of nature and art, the critics proclaimed 
him the father of philosophers, no less than the prince 
of poets. Men of the greatest eminence were content 
to ba taught the most exquisite maxims in their several 
professions from his writings. Alexander looked to 
them for the institutes of war j Lycurgus, for laws and 
political ceconomy ; and while Aristotle formed his Ca* 
nons of Criticism from Homer, Strabo appealed to him f 
as the first author of geographical science. The first 
book of Strabo, accordingly, is made up of quotations 
from Homer, illustrative of ancient geography, in the 
same manner as Aristotle's Poetics and Longinus*s Trea- 
tise on the Sublime abound with passages from Homer's 



* * Discourses delivered at the Royal Academy, disc. vii. 

f K«i argwrtfii, ort ofiut tnru\t)Qaf*tt *«* nput, xcti §t ton */*wv, toy 

Strtiboru Geog. lib. i. 
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poems, illustrative of the laws of their art. — So again, 
though the science of anatomy, as now understood, was 
unknown in the age of Homer, yet, in describing the 
wounds and deaths of his heroes, so critical are his obser- 
vations, and so correct is his language, that he is considered 
better authority, for his time, than Hippocrates himself 2 
and accordingly, a very skilful modern anatomist, Mr. 
Cruickshank, I understand, found it in the way of his 
lectures to make some remarks on Homer's knowledge 
of this science $ and the profonndest anatomist the world 
ever knew, Dr. John Hunter, often adopts thevery words 
of Homer. — In short, the critics, when they got on this 
subject, led on by such authorities, knew not where to 
stop, and grew extravagant. They considered poetry, 
at least Homer's, as philosophy has been considered, like 
a fair island encircled by the boundless ocean ; and in 
Homer they seemed to embrace every thing: — 

"Eit tva /aim* Optimo* oXwrgt^arei fftvotv'/it. 

But as objects are diminished by distance of place, they 
are wont to be magnified by distance of time. When 
men look back on antiquity, they must come to some 
point of rest : there they see literature issue forth, per- 
haps, copiously, and they too hastily imagine they have 
reached its source $ though the presumption is, that 
it has coursed about for incalculable years ; that it has 
circulated perhaps over the world : we behold the stream, 
but the spring-head, like that of the Nile, is lost in im- 
penetrable darkness. 
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Leaving, then, all questions relative to Homer, coo* 
cerning whom ancient critics have raised so many fancies, 
and the modern critics, more particularly the Germans! 
so many doubts, let us, by generalizing our observations, 
confine them to poetry. 

The simple truth seems to be this. The same impulse 
that carries the mind to poetry, inclines it to a loVe of 
general excellence, and, by a most natural sympathy, to 
connect it with art and science. In this point of view, 
therefore, poetry is not to be considered merely as an 
art, at least in the sense of an habitual power in man, of 
becoming the cause of some effect, according to a syslem of 
various and well approved precepts *, but as a vigorous 
feeling, raising the mind to a love of excellence, and con* 
neeting it with what is agreeable or useful in the arts and 
sciences in general : and in this light it is considered by 
those advocates of poetical enthusiasm, Plato and Pro- . 
clus : in other words, it is an inventive, descriptive, com- 
bining power, leading over extensive tracts of nature, 
attaching itself to a thousand beautiful forms of life, con- 
ceiving strongly ideal beauty, and feeling, with the nicest 
sense, amid the endless variety of relations, the means of 
a powerful and quick concatenation. 

For it is the province of invention, the supreme fa- 
culty of poetic genius, to discover and to collect $ and 
should it be said that it is to collect mere flowers, yet, 
while so employed, it is in the way of finding something 
more substantial and permanent : in the same manner as 

• See in Harris'g Three Treatises, the Treatis* concerning Art. 
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a rover at sea, while in quest of one particular vessel, 
falls in with many more. It is the province of descrip- 
tion, another great faculty of poetry, to give a pleasing, 
natural flow to narration ; and should it be said, this is a 
• mere babble of the stream, yet do streams take a colour 
and a taste from the several beds over which they flow. 
It is the province of imagination, the very soul of poetry, 
to bring near distant objects, to unite thein iiito one form, 
and to give them a glow, as from a painter's hand. Who- 
ever possesses most of these qualities, possesses the most 
knowledge 3 and whoever applies them most ingeniously, 
according to the laws of imitative art, will be, as Homer 
was, the best poet. 

And should we admit that the time of Homer * is too 
distant, and his history too uncertain for argument ; stiff 
it must be admitted, bv whomsoever and at whatsoever 
period written, the Iliad embraces a prodigious compass 
of knowledge, and amply illustrates how intimately 
science is connected with poetry, and to what a vast ex- 
tent rendered subservient to her particular interests. And 
if we look nearer our own time, where all is clear day- 
light, and among our own poets, whose history is certain, 
we shall find every thing on the side of our position. 
Milton we can trace back to his early life, and over his 
juvenile performances ; and we can follow him up to the 
full vigour of his extraordinary intellect, and the com- 
pletion of his great work. — How replete was his mind 



* See the German commentators, Wolfius and Heyne, on thi* 
curious subject. 
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with knowledge ! bow associating and strong his ima- 
gination ! and with wbat prompt skill did he bring all 
learning, ancient and modern, to add dignity and beauty . 
to his Par adise last ! So again, Spenser: his fairy vi- 
sions are not fuller of fancies than realities; of fable and 
fiction, than of historical knowledge and philosophical 
truth : like a rich, convertible field, that bears in sue*' 
cession every variety of grain, and whose flowers are not 
weeds stinting any useful produce 3 but beautiful grasses, 
which at once adorn the scene, and fructify the soil. W« 
may, indeed, allow Spenser, with that amiable modesty 
which so distinguished his character, to call himself 

" apprentice of the skill, 
That whilome in divinest wits did rayne *." 

Tet was he most truly a master genius, with all literature 
at his command, and bending it into his service, not like 
a manufacturer of art, but a genuine son of inspiration. 

Butler was a genius of another school, but a poet 5 * 
caricaturist as to characters, but a real painter in his de- 
scriptions; a man of whim in the temper of his writings, 
but a man of science, of the most combining and di- 
'versified imagination. No writer, ancient or modern, 
has displayed more learning, and enclosed it within a 
smaller space, than has Butler in his first canto of Hudi* 
Iras. It cannot be said of his learning, as he says of his 

knight's wit, — 

We grant, although he had much wit 
H* was very shy of uaing it, 



* Introduction to the third book of the Faerie Queece. 
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As being loth to wear it out, ' 
And therefore bore it not about ; 

for it was ready on all occasions ; and, like his Taliaco- 
tius, whose doctrine, however, he has inaccurately stated, 
Butler fills up every vacuity with extracts from more liv- 
ing parts, and the supplements of most substantial know* 
ledge. 

What is sometimes chanted so of Shakspeare is trite 
and untrue, too ambiguous at least for an exception to a 
general rule. The controversy that ends in determining 
against the learning of Shakspeare, has established his 
philosophy. For against what learning has it deter* 
jnined ? Against his acquaintance with the learned lan- 
guages. — And what are languages ? The mere shell, of 
which literature is the kernel, — the mere convoy, of 
which the arts and sciences are the freight. The nation 
that was a sort of republic in literature ; the nation that 
so abounded with philosophers, and poets, and painters ; 
the nation thaf still lives in the annals of literature, while 
others have been long extinguished; the nation to which 
all the learned in Europe are proud to become translators 
and commentators; the nation to which we are still look- 
ing, as prodigies of science, mirrors of genius, and the 
standards "of taste; the nation who, in short, are the ora- 
cles of our public schools and of our universities; — that 
nation knew but one language. 

Shakspeare had the inward clothing of a fine mind; 
the outward covering of solid reading, of critical obser- 
vation, and the richest eloquence ; and compared with 
these, what are the trappings of the schools? Shall we 
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say of knowledge what Lord Monboddo says of the first 
philosophy, viz. of his metaphysics? that it is only to be 
learned in iEgypt, and the writings of Plato and Ari- 
stotle * > 

" The poet's eye in a fine phrensy rolling*," 

is the eye of inspiration, which pierces truth, though it 
may be too cursory and rapid to take in ail the minuter 
connecting parts. Dryden, indeed, says of our immortal 
bard, " that he wanted not rhe spectacles of books ft 
read nature." He then used them without wanting 
them j for use them he certainly did. That he has madfc 
mistakes in chronology, history, and geography J , violated 
the unities of Aristotle, and sometimes broken Priscian , « 
head, — that he was, in short, but a smatterer in what is 
called book-learning, this may be admitted'. But what 
do his historical plays show, if not, that he was tolerably 
read, though only through the medium of translations, 
in the history of his own country, and the history of other 
countries too ? What his appropriate allusions, his cha- 
racteristic illustrations, his splendid descriptions, his di- 
versified associations, but a certain share of reading and 
literary converse, with an immense deal of observation ? 
The Midsummer Night's Dream shows him acquainted 
with the points of ancient history on which his play turnSf 
as much as if he had read Diogenes Laertius and Plw 

* Ancient Metaphysics, by Lord Monboddo, vol. ii. book u 
ch. 1. • 

f Midsummer Night's Dream. 
| farmer's Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare. 
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^rch's Lives in the Greek ; and with the fairy mythology 
of the North, as well as if he had read Olaus Magnus 
and Bartholinus, or drunk at the spring-head of the north- 
ern languages. In short, as one Essay on the Learn- 
ing op Shakspeare* never could prove, though at- 
tempting to prove, that Shakspeare was conversant in 
the learned languages; so could not the other, nor did 
l t attempt, that he was not a man of reading. It only 
shows, to use the writer's own words, that " Shakspeare 
wanted not the stilts of language to raise him above other 
men." 

Stress has been laid here on few cases only: but a po- 
sition, that a poetical mind is always more or less phi- 
losophical and literary, should be accompanied, though 
only in. incidental hints, with more general illustration. 

What, then, were the first Grecian poets after Homer, 

such as Hesiod and Pindar ? what the chief of the Latin 

Poets, Ennius, Lucretius, Virgil, and Ovid > Some of 

the first scholars or the first philosophers of their time; 

to each of whom we may apply 

Namque canebat uti magnum .per inane coactum 

Semina ten arumque, ani marque, marisque fuissent, 

Et liquidi simul ignis. 

rirgil. Eel. vi. 

* Mr. Peter Whalley, the editor of Ben Jonson, wrote an 
Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare, ia which he attempts to 
show ,that Shakspeare was acquainted with and imitated the 
classic writers of Greece and Rome. This doctrine is confuted 
by Dr. Farmer, by producing the rery passages of the old Trans- 
lations, and other old English books, from which Shakspeare bor- 
xowed. 
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museums; or like gold-beaters, who spread a little gold 
over a great length and breadth of surface. We musl 
add, too, what is often said, that a poetic genius possesses 
an elasticity which is wont to fly off from pursuits which 
appear in the rigid form of system, and require a certain 
intenseness of application. Hence, they say, poets are 
rarely mathematicians $ and hence we mid Swift, and 
Johnson, and Gray, abusing, ignorantly enough, yet, tf 
it were, in their poetical characters, the dry, unbending 
mathematics. We may concede even all this, and yet 
hold to our conclusion, — one that the ancients were so 
fond of establishing, and which no modern has disproved, 
— that poetry is naturally allied to the arts and sciences, 
and that the same propensities which incline to this ex- 
quisite pursuit, give a proneness to original observation, 
a fondness for useful or agreeable reading, a feeling which 
attaches to general truth, and inspires a love of nature. 

Is it, after all, said, that fable, which has sometimes 
been called the offspring of poetry, furnishes an objec- 
tion against poetry in this its supposed alliance wkh troth 
and philosophy? That would be a hasty objection which 
is, indeed, a very strong confirmation of the claim. For 
what was fable, ancient fable, I mean ? Here we need 
not call in Alexander Ross's assistance, whose Muses 
Interpreter is a thread spun too finely, and carried out to 
a length too extravagant, for the purposes of reasonable 
men : but Sallust was as grave a man, though of another 
school, a Platonist : and if he did not find truth, he tra- 
velled a long way to very little purpose ; for Photius says, 
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ie (ravelled over the whole world without sandals, to find 
t. Sallust says " fables were divine : he connects them 
vith the profoundest metaphysics and tbeogonies. The 
world itself he calls a fable, and for this reason, — because 
rhile bodies and things are seen in it, souls and minds 
ire hid) that truth is concealed under fables, to prevent 
be unthinking from despising it, and to compel the stu- 
lious to become philosophers." Lord Bacon, too, whose 
tearching intellect apprehended so well all the connect- 
ng links of science, places poetry very high, and bestows 
>n it the proudest appellations, in his Advancement of 
Learning, and has written a treatise professedly to show, 
d reference to their fables, " the Wisdom of the An- 
dents" 

-But the world are too fond of wonders, and are there- 
fore liable to be imposed on by crudities : such are the 
ideas of a poet comprehending all knowledge, and a poet 
entirely ignorant. Our knowledge is derived from the 
association of ideas j and each /nan's will be in pro- 
portion to his number of ideas: and as a mind truly 
poetical must possess those perceptions and feelings which 
form natural, lively, and strong associations, it is of little 
consequence whence those ideas are derived, whether 
from books or his own feelings, from actual observation 
or social intercourse. But no human excellence was ever 
formed out of nothing. " What can be more absurd/' 
said Erasmus to a great prince, " than that he who com- 
mands the world should not know what the world is*}" 

• See Erasmus's Dedication to Pliny's Natural History, 
WOh. III. c 
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In language somewhat resembling this might be ad 
the person who, in the name of the poets, (for I a 
ft dent no poet would act thus himself), should tr 
ence with contempt, in honour, as it were, of th 
mount claims of genius. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON POETICAL GENIUS, ANP ITS SUBJECTION TO RULE*. 



It is observed by Cicero, ee that of all men engaged in 
the study of the liberal arts, the number of excellent 
poets is least considerable *." This he makes only as a 
cursory remark ; but the reflections of that great man on 
the difficulties attending oratory, extend also to poetic 
compositions; and, without going into nice inquiries, we 
may venture, from the observations much approved and 
long established of the best critics, to draw these conclu- 
sions, — that true poetry is possessed of excellence, which 
lies not within the reach of every genius $ which cannot 
be carried to perfection but under the most favour- 
able circumstances; and that the poet must be pecu- 
liarly gifted by Nature. The writer, therefore, who 
undertakes to deliver rules for the exercise of poetry, 
must be prepared for mortification, and will be more 
fortunate than his predecessors, if he is not supposed to 
take too much liberty for a critic, and to possess too little 
genius for a poet. 

That some critics have set themselves up for arbitrary 

* Vere mihi hoc videor esse dicturus ; ex omnibus ii», qui in 
harum artium studiis liberalissimis doctrinisque versati sint, mi- 
nimam copiam poetarum egregiorum estitiste. 

C 2 
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-rulers in the arts and sciences shall not be denied > — men 
too whom nature designed for mere common men in her 
ranks, not for commanders of her chosen band j — men 
weak, credulous, superstitious j —conceited through de- 
fect of talent, and arrogant for want of knowledge. Bat 
what then} — Is not Nature herself subject to laws ? Do 
not all the original elements, from which the world ii 
generated, possess essential properties, and move accord- 
ing to stated principles ? Are not the heavenly spheres 
directed by the laws of motion ? Is not the sun itself 
subject to laws no less than the planets, whose move- 
ments that great luminary more immediately influences ? 
Are not the comets, though apparently more irregular 
and eccentric, yet as strictly subject to order as the other 
heavenly bodies ? Is not every thing on our earth pos. 
sessed of its peculiar properties ? Does not each move 
conformably to established laws ? And has not each its 
appropriate organization? The winds,- the rains, the 
fruits, the flowers, the whole vegetable no less than the 
animal creation, are they not all subjected to laws by the 
very circumstances of their existence, — by the original 
and unalterable energies of their nature ? 

Is it reasonable then to suppose, that the intellec- 
tual world is less orderly than the natural ? that mind 
should be less accurate than matter? that the analogies 
and properties of sentiment, of taste, and even of fancy, 
are not as naturally to be accounted for as all the quali- 
ties which are possessed by bodies, and all the relations 
which they bear to each other ? And indeed, to put the 
question more directly, what Is criticism but the display 
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of those means by which superior geniuses arrived at 
excellence ? When Aristofle laid down the principles 
on which the drama and epic should be constructed, he 
did but exhibit the practice of the most admired Grecian 
writers long before his opinions were followed as laws. 
Longinus, in his Treatise on the Sublime, does but give 
us examples from Plato, from Demosthenes, from Ho- 
mer. To Homer he looked as an oracle : and when 
some great effort is to be ventured, the advice of LongU 
was is, to represent to yourself how Homer, Plato, De- 
mosthenes, or Thucydides, would have expressed the 
same sentiments, in order to produce a sublime effect. 
In like manner, Horace, though he recommends the 
poet to be acquainted with the writings of philosophers, 
as means of acquiring knowledge, yet sends him imme- 
diately to the Greek tragedians as exemplars of the poetic 
taste, and as the proper models for imitation. And what 
has been the practice of the French critics ? To trans- 
late—for they have done little more — the writings of 
Aristotle and Horace. Boileau in his Art of Poetry, and 
Bossu, when writing on epic poetry, copied the great 
masters of antiquity : so that, in fact, the most approved 
critics have only been the greatest admirers and the most 
successful followers of the greatest poets. 

But a person of genius is beyond ordinary criticism, 
and may set common rules at defiance : let him then be 
a law to himself. In the very act of spurning the infe- 
rior rules of critics, he is obedient (let not the expression 
offend) to the superior laws of reason: he may, perhaps, 
scar higher, and see further, than ordinary critics ; but 
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he must not pass the bounds of fitness : would he pass 
the flammantia mosnia mundl *, those flaming walls, that 
are the boundaries of the world? He cannot perceive 
propriety amid want of proportion. The man who trans* 
gresses these bounds, and sees such visions, loses himself 
in clouds, or buries himself in the darkness beneath. 
He may like Swedenberg soar above the heavens, an J 
think to set angels right, or with Cervantes' hero fight 
and dispute with windmills; but he is out of the right 
way, and by his act of defiance against that order which 
harmonizes the universe, gives proof that he is neither 
a philosopher nor a poet, whatever he may think of him- 
self as a genius. But no ! the highest flights of fancy art 
not mere castles in the air : they have a foundation in 
nature ; otherwise they could not be pronounced excel- 
lent. And the superior genius who revolts at the per- 
petuity of art, at the monotony of rules, is but trying 
new associations > plunging, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, into a mighty ocean $ where, though the varieties, 
are endless, yet symmetry and order prevail in every di- 
rection. And on these principles I should say that Shak- 
speare was more subject to rule than any man that ever 
lived. 

The poet who disdains the maxims of ordinary cri- 
ticism, as reduced to an art, makes, it must be acknow- 
ledged, an experiment at some hazard : his experiment,, 
however, may bj crowned with success. The customs 
of ages are frequently the effects of the dawn of know- 

* Lucretius. 
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ledge, arrested and perpetuated by authority, before it 
could produce complete day; and that authority can only- 
be dispossessed by the proud confidence and daring exer- 
tions of genius. The philosophy of Aristotle, to which 
Europe had been so long devoted, was found, at length, 
trroneous, and was superseded by another philosophy: ' 
nor can \m4rt of Poetry, nor any Art of Poetry, be 
looked to as an infallible and complete director. 

Yet, objections have been too hastily made to laws of 
criticism by some, who are for preserving undiminished 
the claims of genius. To prescribe rules to poetic ge- 
nius has been thought stripping the bee of its wings, and 
spreading before it a collection of flowers, lest it should 
wander too discursively, and extract too liberally from 
the choicest sweets. It should be permitted, they say, 
to take its free unlimited range ; to enter the gardens 
most alluring to its nature, and to select the flowers most 
agreeable to its taste. " This little natural chemist," say 
they, " left to itself, best knows the properties of those 
flowers which are suited to its purpose." , 

The above allusion is ingenious, though 1 forget whence 
I copied it; but a maxim half conceived, being but half 
the truth, may be misinterpreted and misapplied : thus it 
is with- the frequent remarks on the impertinence of 
rules, and the freedom of poetic genius: for the bee, 
though it seems to range without restraint, is obedient to 
the laws of its nature : and it is generally allowed by na- 
turalists, that what is called instinct is as much a law, 
(and it operates more uniformly, more infallibly, in the 
animal and brute creation,) as reason in man. In like. 
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manner, genius, however discursive, is yet consistent; 
and even when it makes a world of its own, and peoples 
it with beings of its own creation, must not live among 
them in mere caprice, or govern them by unintelligible 
or contradictory laws : no, there is poetical as well as me- 
taphysical truth *. 

As there, perhaps, may be occasion to return to these 
principles hereafter, it may not be inexpedient to con- 
firm them by a few authorities in this place. 

Hooker, in discussing the general principles of law, 
makes them extend even to the great Author of Nature, 
much more to all her operations. As to the latter, he 
observes, " All things that are have some operation not 
violent or casual. Neither doth any thing ever begin to 
exercise the same, without some preconceived end for 
which it worketh ; and the end, which it worketh for, 
is not obtained, unless the work be also fit to obtain il 
by. For unto every end every operation will not serve. 
That which doth assign to each thing the kind, that which 
doth moderate its force and power, that which doth ap- 
point the form and force of working, the same we term 
a law." 

The following eloquent passage, also, being not wltolly 
inapplicable to the present subject, I cannot forbear copy. 
ing. ° Now, if Nature should intermit her course, and 



* It may be proper to observe here, that all the preceding 
parts of this Essay were communicated by me several years ago 
t», at least, two periodical works • it may, for aught I know, have 
been copied into others. What follows lias been added since. 
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leave altogether, though it were but for a while, the ob- 
servation of her own laws 5 if those principal and mother 
elements pf the world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, should lose the qualities which they now 
have 5 if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over 
our heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if celestial 
spheres should forget their wonted motions, and by irre- 
gular volubility turn themselves any way as it might hap- 
pen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as 
a giant doth run his unwearied course, should, as it were 
through a languishing faintness, begin to stand and to rest 
himself j if the moon should wander from her beaten way, 
the times and seasons of the year blend themselves by disor- * 
dered and confused mixture, the winds breathe out their 
last gasp; the clouds yield no rain, the earth he defeated 
of heavenly influence, the fruits of the earth pine away 
as children at the withered breasts of their mother no 
longer able to yield them relief, — what would become of 
man himself whom these things do all serve ? See we 
not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law of 
nature is the stay of the whole world * ? M 

In what sense genius follows laws already prescribed, 
or in what sense, in its discursive spontaneities, it be- 
comes a law to itself, how it harmonizes with the gene- 
ral harmony of the world, is not a subject for discussion 
now. Let it be only noticed, <and I hope it will be con- 
ceded, in this place, that every existence of nature, both 
of form and of quality, is under law 5 and that no exer- 

■ ■ < ' ■ ■■ ■ — — ^— — — — — 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, book the first. 

c5 
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cise of art, not excepting the most sublime, may claim 
exemption. It is the censure of,Cecilius's treatise, passed 
on it by Longinus, that he endeavours only to teach the 
sublime by examples, and omits to show by what method 
it is to be excited ; and accordingly he lays it down as a 
rule, which he prescribes for his own practice, that though 
nature may give a happy direction, art must furnish good 
counsel *. And few books are nicer examples of their 
own rules : he reaches the sublime, while he is teaching 
it) and practises art without displaying it f. 
. This is one of the felicities, for they have many, of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's Lectures on Painting. He aims to 
form his pupil into a reasonable man $ to lead him from 
the region of fancies and conceits into those of sound 
sense, quiet study, and solid practice. Leaving a free 
course _to geuius, he puts the curb on inexperience and 
extravagance : and by the surest, though the most labo~ 
rious way, by sound rules delivered with elegance and 
taste, he conducts liim to the perfection of his art J. 

Mengs, justly entitled Philosophus et Pictor, has writ- 
ten Practical Lessons upon Painting: and he sets oiTwith 
observing, that " since painting is a- liberal art, it must 
necessarily have a method -, and if it has ntethod, it must 
consequently have sure and certain rules. 1 ' And the first 

* XI* ti flit (fiurif rjgv rug u>ru%tas ra'^iv intimity n rt%vu dt t«v rr,f 
tuQvXias. Longinus ritgi T-^ovs, ch. 2. 

•f- Pendant U fait ccla si a propos et avec tant d'art, qu'on 
ne sauxoit l'accuser en pas un endroit de sortir du style diu'ac- 
tique. Buileau, PieJ'aie an Traitt du Sullimt. 

J Lectures first and second. 
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rule lie lays down for his'pupil, is to draw by geometrical 
.figures, (( that he may accustom his sight to exactness, 
the fundamental basis of design." Yet not Plato himself' 
whom he follows, went further into the regions of ideal 
beauty than Mengs*. 

Principles similar to those followed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his Lectures on Painting, are followed by 
Mr. Harris in his Philological Essays. He carries them 
into other works of taste, but with the same accuracy ; 
and he illustrates them by those ancient authorities with 
which he was so well acquainted : but his rules here are 
not grammar rules > for in his Philological Essays he is 
much happier, in reference to the present subject, than 
in his Philosophical Grammar. 

In fine, Bossu, who is however not always to be fol- 
lowed, has in two lines well expressed the purport of this 
chapter : " Arts, as well as sciences, are founded upon 
reason, and in both we are to be guided by the light of 
nature f." 

* See the Works of Anthony Raphael Mengs, First Painter to 
His Catholic Majesty, Charles'lII. vol. ii. 
f His Treatise on the Epic Poem. 
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CHAPTER in. 



ON THE NUMBEK OF EXCELLENT POETS. 



1 be observation " that the number of poets, at least 
excellent poets, is so few/' to one of an inquisitive, active 
tarn of thought, might certainly prepare the way for 
much curious, much interesting discussion. Many ques- 
tions might present themselves; such as,— -what is the 
nature of the human soul ?— how are the faculties of man 
generated ? what is the relative balance of those facul- 
ties with respect to each other ? — what constitutes poetic 
genius ? — what influence is to be ascribed either to cli- 
mate, — or to government,— to manners, — or religion? 
and finally, and principally, those hackneyd, thoogh not 
less serious and critical questions, might be proposed, — 
whether a poet is born, and indebted to nature alone,— 
or may be fashioned, — and to what extent, — by the disci- 
pline of precepts, and the exercitations of art ? 

Such-like questions are by no means foreign to the 
present subject, nor are they omitted here as having al- 
ready been amply discussed by some other writers, — for 
what question connected with the present inquiry has. 
not? — but as opening into a field too extensive and multi- 
farious 5 as involving topics too philosophical and too 
metaphysical 5 and as leaving less room for investiga- 
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lions which do not so ordinarily occur as common places 
in treatises of this kind. Questions, then, such as those 
mentioned above, will be, if not wholly passed by, yet, 
jome at least, only briefly and cursorily noticed. 

Bishop Lowth ascribes the origin of poetry to divine 
inspiration 5 and hi reference to the sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews, says that it reached, from the beginning, the 
perfection of elegance, and a maturity <>f strength*; as 
though forgetting that the Hebrews had been so long in 
JEgypt, and that Moses was so conversant in all their 
learning. Why did he not say at once that Moses was 
the first man ? Poets and poetry were as common topics 
in .ADgypt, as priests and philosophy f ; and indeed their 
hieroglyphical character was itself a sort of poetical Ian* 
guage. 

Julius Scaliger says that Pierus, a Macedonian, was th* ***- c 



first poet, and that his daughters, Pierides, were the Ma- 
ses X . The Egyptians ascribe the origin of poetry to Osiris, 
and the rules of prosody, in the Sanscrit, are ascribed to a 
holy serpent § . When men inquire into origins, they are 
casting their eyes on a boundless ocean, where they can- 
slot see far, and are wont to be either too trifling or too pro- 
found. Tacitus gives us a curious account of the supersti- 



* De Sac. Poes. Hebraeorum, prasl. 2. 

f Vide Horapol. Hieroglyphica. 

I Poet. lib. i. cap. 2. 

§ Called Pingalaiujga. See a learned Treatise ton the Sanscrit 
and Pracrit Poetry by Hen. Thomas Colebrotke, Esq. Asiatic Rt- 
mwrcku, vol* x. 
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tionof the emperor Vespasian, in his inquiry into the origa 
of an ^Egyptian God *. Moses acted a wiser part : he 
stopped where all inquiries should cease ; — for all beyond 
is inscrutable — " In the beginning God created the hear 
yens and the earth." 

We should be probably charged with trifling, should 
we say with the same Sea liger,— though with re* 
spect to -what he intends, acute and grave sounds, it 
is true — that " children sing as soon as they are born;" 
we perhaps, however, may be allowed to say with 
him, that " the power of numbers is coeval with 
human nature itself:" for poetry is the language of the 
passions ; and all rhythmical movements, music, dan- 
cing, and poetry, are predominant in countries which 
are deemed in the most infantile state of society, — those 
called barbarous, and the least civilized. 

Governor Hunter, in his Observations on Port Jackson, 
giving an account of the natives of Botany Bay, describes 
one of their common exhibitions, which combined the 
general properties of rhythm, as incident alike to music, 
dance, and songf. Monsieur Lafitau, in describing the 
manners of the North American Indians, relates similar 
exercitations, as practised among them j the poetical 
parts of which, if they were not composed with all the 
perfection of numbers, were at least delivered with all 
the enthusiasm of poetic feeling J ; and these rhythmical 



•Hist. lib. iv. 82, 88. 

+ Hunter's Observations on Port Jackson, ch. vii. 

\ Pendant que 1* assemble se forme, celui qui fait le festin, ou. 
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ttions, too, he notices not as peculiar to particu- 
iMflM^I or nations of these savages, but as common to 
fBrdMb Barbarous nations of America : and a gentleman, 
who wt$ among the first discoverers in the Missionaries' 
ftmf^iD the South Seas, assured me that one of the first 
flriflgpHme by the natives on their arrival was to exhibit 
t^gppftjbns and manners of himself and company, their 
t«Utors, in a dramatic representation, such as is de- 




B au nom de qui on le fait, chant seul. C'est comme 
fMllkqtfetenir la compag-nie de choses qui conviennent au sujet 
;mble. La plupart de ces chansons roulent »ur les fa- 
kfft <kl fomps, sur les faits heroiques de la nation; et elles sont en 
ttibokltjMe ; mais si vieux, qu'ils y ditent souvent bien des choses 
ttfflL JO rfntendent et ne comprennent point. Ce chant re a sou- 
lUc ^(h r aS8csseur, qui le relcve lorsqu'il est fatigue; par ils 
cmpflMUfdc toutes leurs forces. — — 

^ ■■■> y fans leurs chansons iis louent non settlement leurs dieux 
^(eiirt hfcos, mais ils se louent encore euxniemes, ne s'epar- 
£unt,pas les louanges, et les prodiguant a ceux des assistana. 
djB°il»<H|yent les meriter. Celui qui est ainsi loue\ repond par un 
ri^#'*imcrcienicnt, des qu*il s'entend nommer. 



^■"d» 



'.' "** Quoiquc dans cet article je n'aie parte proprement que des 
nations Iroquois et Huronnes, je puis dire neanmoins que j'ai 
depeint en meme temps toutes les autres nations barbares de 
l'Amerique, quant a ce qu'il y ad' essentiel et de principal.' 

■ ■ Pour eux, ils aiment ces sortes des fetes a la fureur; ils les 
font durer des journees, et dans nuits entiers; et leurs hi- hi fait 
tant de bruit, qu'ils font trembler tout le village. Mceurs desSau* 
vBges, torn. i. 

The above I quote so freely, as very pertinent to the present 
work. The quotation is made from a work, to which 1 shall have' 
occasion to refer more than once hereafter. 
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scribed by Lafitau as the pantomime of the North Ame- 
ricans. Among these nations, then, their poets, tbeisj 
bards, or jonglers, or whatever we choose to> call tbem^ 
could not have been few. 

With respect to the old inhabitants of roe north tif 
Europe, every one knows they were not more distil** 
gnished for ferocity and valour, than for love of liberty 
and poetry. They are described by Tacitus, and nod as 
characterizing one nation of the Germans, but 001* • 
The Islandic scalds, the inhabitants of Sweden, Norfwaj, 
and Denmark, were numerous to a proverb ; and ; their 
kings, no less than their attendants, were usually poiets:— 
for on their minstrels were the first honours bestowed ;— 
indeed, in Ireland there was a time when the mqnstrel 1 
made a distinct and highly honourable order iJg the 
state f : and if we follow the Nordymra, a book to wlkicb 
I shall have more occasions than one to refer, it will ap* 
pear that they used to mix poetry with their ordinary v 
prose. So wide, so general, was the range of poetry! 
on the one hand, honoured and brought forward into 
public consideration; on the other, domiciliated as it 
were, and intermingling in the concerns of private life I 

If we contemplate the eastern nations, we shall find 
that among them poetry loses nothing either in quality or 
quantity. For to the East we are to look as the nursery 



* Dc Mor. German. Of the poetry, cap. S. and other cir- 
comttances described, he says, cap. S27. H*c in commune de 
unun Germanorum origine et moribus accepimus. Cap. 27. 

f See Walker'. History of the Irish Bards. 
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of tHe arts ahd sciences. There we are told they were 
first cradled, if not brought to completeness of beauty, 
and perfection of strength. Jn these regions the inha- 
bitants pass the greater part of their time in the most 
delicious fields, enlivening gardens, and near refreshing 
streams : gales refreshing and cool, groves retired and 
overshadowing, invite to poetic dreams j and while the 
mind borrows at once serenity and warmth from glowing 
suns and cloudless skies, the imagination is elevated by 
the luxuriant boldness of the surrounding scenery. Th6 
very face of the country is poetical ! every thing awakens 
love and delight ! and accordingly the votaries of song 
are most luxuriant of fancy, and almost infinite in num- 
ber! Herbelot (I follow Sir William Jones) enu- 
merates nearly thirty authors who have written on the 
lives and writings of the Arabian poets, — among whom 
are reckoned a prince Ebn Al Motezz Al Abassi, and AU 
mansar a king of Hama, whose work embraced nearly 
ten volumes*. Sir William Jones has gone much at 
large into the character of the Arabian and Persian poets, 
though he has but lightly touched that of the other 
eastern nations. But from two modern writers, who 
seem to have gone profoundly into these inquiries, it ap- 
pears that the Hindoos and Indo-Chinese nations f 
abound in poets. 



* Poes. Poet. Comment, cap. xix. 

f See in the 10th vol. of the Asiatic Register, essay iii. On the 
Language and Literature of the Indo-Chinese, by J. Ley den, 
M. D. and Essay v. on the Sanscrit and Pracrit Poetry, just alluded 
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As to the ancient Hebrews, it has been repeatedly 
shown that their prophets were often poets : and the 
prophecies in the Jewish scriptures are often poetry, both 
as to expression and metre * : formerly the Jews had 
schools where prophecy, poetry, and the literature fa- 
vourable to those pursuits, were regularly taught, as 
are the sciences in our Universities. Rabbi Moses Maii- 
monides, the great oracle on these matters, divides pro- 
phecy into eleven orders, of which one embraced soch 
exercitations as fall under the regular department of poe- 
try f; and, probably, that, from the nature of the schools, 
and the prepossessions, of the Jews, (for their poetry 
seems to have been devoted to religious and national 
subjects,) that was, probably, a very prolific, widely ex« 
tended race. 

We may be sure that, with respect to poetry, Greece 



* Lowth de Sac. Poes. Hcbr. prael. xiv. 

f As Maiimonides is deemed a curious author, and what is al- 
luded to is closely connected with the present subject, I quote the 
following passage from his 0*3153 JTYID Ductor Perplexorum. 

Secundus gradus est, cum homo in se sen tit rem vel facultatem 
quampiam exoriri et super se quiescere, qua? eum impel lit ad Io» 
quendum ; ila ut loquatur vel de scientiis et artibus, vel Psalmot 
et Hymuos, vel utiliaet salutaria recte vivendi prsecepta, vel res 
politicas et civiles, vel denique divinas; et quidem inter vigilan- 
dum, et in vigore sensuum ordinario. Cap. xlv. De undecim 
distinctis Prophetiae Gradibus. And under this head he speaks, 
further on, of the authors of the Proverbs, of- Ecclesiastes, of 
Daniel, of the books of Psalms, of Ruth, and of Esther, as, in 
general, Prophets. 
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possessed extraordinary fecundity. . Science was it» 
great ambition, and, in Athens more particularly, kg 
staple commodity. Its productions in the imitative arts, / 
statuary, painting, and music, have excited the wonder 
of all ages 5 and in poetry it stands without a rival* 
What was there so greatly admi/ed would be generally 
cultivated ; and here poetry was interwoven in the laws, 
nor less called forth by the national institutions and 
public games. More than this, it was inspired by their' 
religion 5 their philosophy harmonized with it, and their 
government fostered it. And if, as it is said, it reached 
perfection in this country, it must have been after innu* ' 
rnerable trials. Perfection is not the effect of a few 
attempts, nor of a single age : both in nations and in- 
dividuals it is the produce of successive effort's, the' 
growth of many centuries. What Hesiod says of their* 
gods, was probably true of their poets; 

It is absurd to suppose Homer the first poet in point 
of antiquity j and should any one advance the absurdity, 
it may immediately be confuted by his own writings. 
Nature must have had many births before she produced ■ 
Homer. 

Observations not unlike these will apply equally to 
the Roman poets. Though it was late before the Ro- 
mans devoted themselves seriously to literature, yet a coun- ' 
try that could have produced Ennius, Lucretius, and Virgil, 



* ®trym*, ver. 863. 
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must have produced more, and those not defective in 
genius, nor inconsiderable for numbers : and let Horace 
and Juvenal be vouchers for their contemporaries, that 
they were numerous enough, if not redundant and over- 
flowing. 

■ Scribimus iri<3oc:i doctique poemata. 

Her. 

I am indeed much disposed to suspect, contrary to 
what some seem to suppose, that poetry is apt to appear 
not as a single star so much as a constellation, where 
one or two only are apt to appear as being of the bright- 
est, of the first order. Our own country will illustrate 
this remark. Shakspeare, though he outshone all his 
contemporaries, yet did not shine alone : besides Milton, 
and some authors unknown, Poetry brought forth in his 
age, and exhibited to public notice, nearly forty writer* 
entirely dramatic * ; this too amidst a numerous poetical 
progeny of another class. 

As to her numerous poetical progeny of another class, 
Ritson has given an account of them of " the twelfth, thir? 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries f:" 
he calls it only a Catalogue of Engleish Poets , and ye{ it 
extends to a volume of 400 pages : — though it contains 
indeed a short account of their works j — and prior to the 
twelfth century our Saxon ancestors wrote much in Sax- 
on, but more in Latin % 5 and their poets were not few. 



* Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who lived about the 
time of Shakspeare. by Charles Lamb, 
f See his Bibliographia Poetica. 
\ See Turner's History of the Aoglo-Sa ions A hook xii. ch. i. ii iii. 
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We need pnrsue the subject no further \ for in this re* 
tpect we find the history of one country is, with the pro- 
per allowances, the history of all. As to modern Europe, 
every country produces its race of poets, every district 
its race of imitators; and every imitator finds a favourer, 

who, if not brought to admire, is at least well prepared 

» 

to give him a hearing. — And so much for the number 
of poets. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FEW EXCELLENT POETS. 



Jjut though makars, minstrels, rimers, versifiers, or 
whatever they may be called, have been, and still may 
be, numerous, yet poets, good poets, are very few, and 
excellent! poetry is very rare. 

May not then this seem at first strange ? What is 
more generally attempted than poetry ? what pursuit 
more intimately allied to our feelings, more expressive of 
our natural passions ? more conversant in common life, 
and general manners ? What more immediately ad- 
dresses those natural passions ? What more excites 
those smaller and larger vibrations wLich make all man- 
kind feel ? What, therefore, at first sight, so easy to 
common apprehension ? Let it be added, too, that no- 
thing is more remote from the tcchnicisms of art> the 
scholastic jargon of language, the subtilties and scepti- 
cism of disquisition, the lpgom achy, the obscurity of 
learning, than poetry. And, with respect to what is 
properly called its mechanical part, — I mean the business 
of versification, — it is considered by many so easy of 
structure, that in this the most ordinary genius may 
without much difficulty become a ready-handed build- 
er, a professional adept. Yet critics and poets all agree, 
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that the number of those who can attain eminence in 
this divine art is, after all, very inconsiderable. How 
are we then to account for this, at first sight, mysterious 
feet? 

Let us take a glance at this subject, and revert first to 
the Orientals: — for to the East we look as the cradle of 
the arts and sciences : — there we are told they were first 
cradled, if not brought to maturity ; and the Orientals 
being allowed to have been the inventors of that species 
of fiction called the Romance, — to them we may as well 
look as the inventors of poetry as to any other people. 
As to the ancient ./Egyptians, nothing even of their lan- 
guage is known * except a few letters and hieroglyphical 
characters, which amuse or puzzle without instructing 
antiquaries. Of their poetry we know nothing, except 
by inferences from their hieroglyphics, and the testimony 
of ancient authors. 

To what already has been said of the Arabian poets, we 
should [add what Mons. Huetf observes from Erpenius, 
who was well acquainted with their writings j that all 
the world put together have not produced so many poets 
as Arabia 5 that they can count sixty Princes of Poetry, 
who have under them great troops of poets. Yet Huet 
adds elsewhere, " consult their books, and you will find 
nothing but metaphors, similitudes, and fictions, drawn 



• I am alluding to the ancient Egyptian Janguage in use be- 
fore the Greek Empire. The Coptic is a different language. 
Vid. Montfaucon Palatograph. Graec. p. 315. 

f Treatise, on Romance. 
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into them by the beads and shoulders. 1 ' There is a fin* 
religious poem by Audeddine Alnasaphi*, figurative 
enough without much extravagance. But if an admired 
poem of their blind poet, Abu'lola, the most celebrated 
of all the Arabian poets, be taken as a fair specimen of 
the rest, Huet's representation is not wide from the 
truth f. Mr. Carlisle remarks of the Arabians, that they 
have not among them the epic and drama J. This perhaps 
may be occasioned by their extravagant fondness for the 
Romance, of which they of all the orientals are pro- 
claimed the iuventors. This passion, when suffered to 
run wild, is a fever in the soul,, which renders salutary 
food nauseous, and hurries away from sober restraint 
and the discipline of well-regulating laws. 

The great father of Asiatic literature, as he has been 
called,— Sir William Jones, — has with great pains, per* 
haps too much, given us various specimens of the Ara- 
bian and Persian poets ; for he acknowledges the part 
which he performed was rather that of a critic than phi- 
lologist -, of a poet} than interpreter. His admired 
Greek and Latin poets are his exemplars j and accord- 
ingly he gives, by his own testimony, Asiatic poets in 

• Verba Doctoris Audeddini Alnasaphi de Religion is Princi- 
piis, numero vincta. Edidit et Latine reddidit I. Uri. There it 
one strange figure in this poem, He (God) built as an architect 
the heaven from smoke, his work. 

f Sikla zxendi, elapsam ezcussamve igntarti sdntillara. 

Sub finem Erpenii Grammat. Arab. 

f In the ttrict sense of the modems. See Carlisle's Specimens. 

5 Poet. Asiat. Comment. Prooemium, pag. 9. 
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the neat flow of a Grecian dress. The most elegant of the 
Persian poets is Hafez, possessed, too, of much fire and 
sublimity: he has been called the Anacreon, or rather 
the Horace, of the Persians. But his poetry is greatly 
disjointed and unconnected, rows of pearls loosely strung 
together, rather than bracelets of gold in well-con- 
nected links : and whoever peruses the classical poetical 
versions of Sir William Jones, and the literal prose trans- 
lations of Mr. Scot Waring, will perceive the difference*.' 

Sir William Jones has stated at large the opinion of 
those who maintain that mystic or arcane sense f, which 
the Asiatics, and particularly the Persians, according to 
them, include in their most gay poem's. It is difficult 
to conceive that Hafez's drinking songs and amatory 
poems are all of this character 5 and if they be, they 
are among double entendres, some, at least, of the most 
lengthened, and grossest description. As to some of his 
amatory allusions, they are such, as, for the introduction 
of them into poetry, all the lasciviousness of Asiatic 
manners should not be admitted as an apology ; and ac- 
cordingly the Jewish Legislator, as much an Asiatic as 
any of them, stigmatized such propensities with his 
marked, severest reprehensions. 

The most surprising poem of the Persians is the Shah 
Namifbf Ferdusee : it relates to the exploits of the king* 
of Persia ; it comprehends a period of 3700 years, and 

* See Mr. Waring's account of Hafez's poetry, in his Journey 
to Sheeraz. 

f Poes. Asiat. Comment, part iii. cap. ix. 

VOL. III. D 

~ *Or JUL /*&^Jk. 
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consists of 60,000 couplets. Sir William Jones entertained 
a hope of being able to present the whole of ibis prodi- 
gious poem to the public, but did not realize his inten- 
tions. He gave, however, an ample specimen of the 
work; and Mr. Scot Waring has presented us wiihi 
more critical account of its poetical character and interior 
texture. Sir William Jones calls this a most noble tod 
truly epic poem, approximating to the dignity and cefe* 
tial ardour of Homer. Yet Mr. Waring, though un- 
willing to differ from so great an authority, cannot aUow 
it to be an epic poem, but an immense mass of historical 
poems, luminous in parts, yet involved, as a whole, in 
innumerable perplexities j amid much to be admired, 
irreconcileable to method, and intermixed throughout 
with fables and legends, without any moral end in view. 
There will be frequent occasion of recurring to Sir 
William Jones's Commentaries hereafter. I shall there- 
fore just notice what is said by the present learned Pre- 
sident of the Asiatic Society, relative to that range of 
poetry which did not fall particularly under the notice 
of Sir William Jones, and which is of the highest ac- 
count among the Indians ; I mean, the Pracrit and San- 
scrit*. These, as described by Mr. Colebrooke, are 
understood to be richer in their prosody than the poetry 
' of any known language; yet he adds elsewhere, " The 
six excellent compositions, written by their six principal 
poets, abound with the most licentious descriptions 5" 

licentious, he means, not with respect to any wantonness 

_ 

* Easay on the Pracrit and Sanscrit Poetry, in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. x. 
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in their principles, bat to the tinsel and false lustre of 
their composition. 

The sacred poetry of the Hebrews is, by Jewish and 
Christian writers, allowed to be of all the poetical produc- 
tionsof the East the most excellent; that of Isaiah is greatly 
sublime. But as the superior excellence of the Hebrew 
poets is referred to a supernatural cause, they do not pro* 
perly fall under critical observation ; being raised to an 
eminence which places it beyond the ordinary rules of 
human censure. 

Leaving, therefore, the Hebrew poets in full posses- 
sion of all their advantages, and allowing the other orien- 
tal poets *to have those peculiar excellencies challenged 
tor them by their respective admirers, still we must admit 
in this question the testimony of one of their warmest ad- 
mirers, and one of the most competent judges : even .he 
will not allow them to possess the merit peculiar to each 
of his favourite Greek poets 5 the majesty of Homer, (I 
shall borrow his words,) the sweetness of Theocritus, the 
magnificence of Pindar, the elegance of Apollonius, the 
force of Sophocles, the ease of Euripides, the bold figures 
of iEscbylus, the hilarity of Anacreon, the ardor of Iby- 
cus, the gravity of Stesichorns, the softness of Alcman, 
©r the elegance of Bacchylides *. 

To come, then, to that people, the most improved, and 
allowedly the most polished of all : the Grecians were 



* Asiat. Poes. Comment, part. i. cap. i. But surely this writer 
too hastily limits nature, when he adds, " Neminem unquam scri- 
bendo conaequi posse censeqdum est,'' in reference to the Grecian 
poets. 
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that people. Greece is still the great luminary towhick 
we look back, though, as it were, at an unapproachable 

distance ; and from which, while we contemplate it with 
admiration, we are proud to catch something of arte 
to animate us in our literary course. Here the more ele- 
gant arts, no less than the profoundest sciences, flourished 
in a most glowing, a most increasing vigour. Here (fo 
in this respect Cicero * classes Rome and Greece together) 
was a variety of great generals, statesmen, philosopher!, 
mathematicians ; here, too, an abundance of such as woe 
eminent in the liberal arts. And in a soil so favourable 
to genius, there must h^ve been an ample stock, and: a re- 
gular, quick succession of poets. But we now perceife 
only here and there one, like a rose or tulip adorning* 
bed of ordinary flowers. It does not fall in thecourseof 
my argument to increase the list just produced, but ra- 
ther to hint what has been observed by some moderns, 
that, of those already mentioned, some have been over- 
rated. 

Rome was for a long period devoted rather to the arts 
of war than of peace: and when, at length, she cultivated 
die latter, still how rate a production was excellent poe- 
try ! It is unnecessary to push the matter further than 
Cicero himself, who, though he may not be allowed to 
have been an excellent poet, will be allowed to have 
been a good judge of what was excellent, as having been 
well acquainted with what was the best in this way be- 
fore his time, and as having been in his youth a great 



* Dc Oratore,Ub. i. 
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ifractitioner in poetry himself 5 and one of his commen- 
btoKs enumerates only four poets as of any account be- 
bre the time of Cicero 5 Ennius, Lucilius, Plautus, and 
Terence. 

As to the more northern countries, from what has al— 
eady been hinted relative to the eastern, it may be in- 
ferred, that the faculties in some measure sympathize 
vith the climate ; an observation, however, made with 
rll due allowance for the vast possibility of circumstances, 
he inconceivable, the infinite powers and capacities of 
lature. In the coldest regions of the north, clouds hover 
yver the mind, and torpor freezes the imagination. The 
•effecting, comprehensive, persevering intellect, which 
invents arts and sciences 5 which carries them to perfec- 
tion ', those lively, easy resemblances, which constU 
tile wit, and delight with their novelty $ those pleasing, 
ornamental analogies, which with a sort of electrical ef- 
ficiency enliven the fancy, and give to poetry all its va- 
riety, its great strength, — these are not to be considered 
as naturally generated, or as most readily to be super- 
induced, under the most frigid and most dreary climates. 
The loftiness of the mountains, the violence of the winds, 
the terror of the thunders, the severity of the frosts, the 
inscrutable depth of the shores, the dreadful noises of 
the caverns, fill the mjnd with horror, and generate cre- 
dulity and superstition. Hence the Norway monsters, 
the Lapland witches, the fairies, the giants, the daemons 
of the North. 

Credulity and superstition, indeed, by some are sup- 
posed to be favourable to poetic fancy : yet is it only in 
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some cases, and to a certain extent. Natural causes 
may exUt, which operate more uniformly, which imprest 
more forcibly. And if, after all, superstitious opinions, 
forming themselves into mythological systems, like the 
northern Edda, are favourable to poetic genius, they have 
produced their full effect rather on those who have con- 
templated its character at a distance, than on those who 
have been immediately influenced by its spirit $ on those 
who, at their leisure, have circumscribed their extrava- 
gances within the circle of at least poetical probability, 
than on those who have been hurried away impetuously, 
as in eccentric vortices, into the boundless regions of 
magical delusions, non-entities, and chiraseras. - 

It was an Englishman who wrote the Fairy Queen, 
and a German who wrote Oberon. 

Of 'the Icelandic, as the principal northern poets are 
called, the most admired remains are the Edda*, and, 
some pieces of Runic poetry f ; to both of which I have 
frequent occasion to refer. In the Nordymra | a few scraps 
of poetry are occasionally interspersed. I am not prepared 
to detract from the above poems their due praise. To 
us they possess a novelty, and what we deem their whim- 
sicalities or absurdities are not greater than what appear 
in the theogonies of other nations. As to the Runic 
poems, they have some ideas horribly grand, and a few- 

* Icelandic Poetry, or Edda of Satmund, by A. S. Cottle. 

f Fite Pieces of Runic Poetry published from Barrholinus, bj 
Bishop Percy. 

| Nordymra, sive Hist. Reram io Northurnbria a Dank Not- 
Ttgisque gestarvtm, sec. ix. x. xi. pars prima. 
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which are calm and pleasing. Ossian is but an Icelandic 
sprig engrafted on a Scotch fir, somewhat vigorous in 
appearance, orderly of shape, and of a commanding 
height j but in variety of foliage defective, and in real 
strength treacherous. It therefore properly falls under 
considerations which belong not to this chapter. 

The northern Scythians are known for their love of 
virtue, not for their attachment to the polite arts. Their 
wisdom consisted in making laws suited to a warlike or 
virtuous people, and in this principally consists the wis- 
doraof all barbarous nations. One of these, Anacharsis, 
travelled into Greece, conversed with Solon, and is said 
by some to have put his laws into verse $ he is therefore 
spoken of as a Scythian poet. Diogenes Laertius * gives 
him a place among his philosophers. Abaris is also spo- 
ken of as a Scythian poet, though some suppose him to 
have i>een rather an impostor, than either a philosopher 
or poet. Doubtless, there were many other Scythian 
poets ; but I am not aware that any thing is known of 
their poetical attainments. 

But at what does all this aim ? what is its weight in ar- 
gument ? and to what would it lead in conclusion ? 

It does not aim to censure any national poetry as such, 
nor to set up that of a particular country as an invariable 
' standard of poetical tasie. Different nations may have 
rules of poetical taste somewh<|t different, — as they have 
different dresses, — connected with their peculiar manners, 
rising out of their particular climates, and adapted to feel- 
ings of their own. It only aims to maintain, that in the 



* Dc Vitis Philosoph, lib. i. 
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agitation of mental energies, as in the movements. of go- 
vernments, what is bad often verges upon what is good ; 
and that in our candour and our zeal we sometimes extol 
what in the more sober exercise of judgement we per- 
haps could not vindicate] and, in the end, it might lead 
us, perhaps, somewhat still further, to conclude, with re- 
gard to the poetry even of our own country, that what is 
excellent is often mixed with what is indifferent, and that 
praise is not always correctly due, even where it may be 
be liberally bestowed. 

For, that " a prophet hath no honour in his own coon- 
try" is a truth in reference only to times when some 
popular prejudices rage : as the phrenzy cools, a national 
spirit returns : men applaud the poetry of their own 
country, though it were only from national vanity. Poets, 
at length, find admirers at home, critics and censors 
apiong foreign nations. The Italian, French, Portuguese 
and Spanish, with the German poets, have not been too 
liberally appreciated in England j and as Homer found 
a ©ensor in La Motte, so did Shakspeare in Voltaire. Bat 
Shakspeare's, after all, was the land of enchantment; 

Within that circle none durst piovebut he: 

Dryden. 

and I allude to him for no other purpose here than to 
make one closing observation on poetry, which is, that 
though numerous blemishes will not destroy the autho- 
rity of what is greatly excellent, yet great excellence is 
not a composition of many things moderately good, or 
free from fault. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHY ARE THERE SO FEW EXCELLENT F0ET3 ? 



It is in reference to many that we employ, iu the most 
strict sense, the word excellent. There is a gradation in 
society, — a scale of comparative merit, which relates to 
all orders-of beings. In Europe there are but few su- 
preme magistrates : in England there is but one king : 

E«r* ttWot- 
91 3* aXXei fiiyaXer to 3* e^«r»v, xe^tM 
. (pevrai fiettriXturr futxtrt 

• Pind. Od. i. 

that is, " Some are great above others j but that which 
is ultimate, and crowns all, is in kings : explore no 
further." So in the sciences and arts. Numerous as are 
the philosophers in England, and many who excel others, 
yet there is but one Newton : numerous as painters were 
in Greece, and no doubt many that were good, yet she 
could claim but one Apelles : and numerous as were her 
poets, yet she could boast but one Homer. All who are 
any way eminent are so many circles, which are drawn 
from the same centre, but have different circumference!. 
Those who take the most extended range, would be 
called the most excellent $ those, whose circle is less 
wide, would be denominated, though they might be good 

D 5 
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in their way, the less excellent : and in a judgement of 
comparison, when the apple of contention is thrown 
dawn, we must necessarily cry, " Detur optimo," Let H 
be g'wen (o (he best. 

Again, it is in reference to other arts that we employ 
the word excellence, as a sort of rule of comparison. A 
French critic has respect to this rule, when he observes, 
" that in reality poetry is of all arts the most perfect. The 
perfections of the other arts are limited $ that of poetry 
has no limit : in order to succeed in that, it is necessary 
to know almost every thing*." On the last senti- 
ment I have already delivered my opinion ; and certainly 
it requires great moderation to interpret it according 
to truth. It shows, however, the high sense put by 
Rapin on poetry, and, at the same time, how difficult 
he conceived the perfection of that exquisite art mast be. 

Still it may be. said that all this is but general : it will be 
urged, that superior talents and extraordinary application 
are necessary to reach excellence in any department of 
literature. So that the question will return : Is the ex- 
cellence of poetry as accessible as that of the other arts" 
and sciences ? It is generally, and 1 think justly said, It 
is not. What then are the difficulties which lie in the 
way? what the dragons which thus guard this golden 
fruit ? 

Excellence in poetry is certainly a high attainment 

«— — — . m ii 1 1 " * " ■ 1 ■ — MM* 

* £n effet, la poesie est de tous les arts le plus parfait : car la 
perfection des autre* arts est bornee; celle de poesie ne Tea 
point : pour y reussir U faut presque tout sc,avoir. Reflex, sur la 
Po'etique, par Rapin. 
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Indeed some writers have so elevated the character in 
their descriptions, as to deter almcwst every body from the 
hopes of reaching it. Grecian and even Roman writers 
were accustomed to speak of Homer, as if he were the 
only man of all antiquity entitled to the sacred appella- 
tion. Aristotle very commonly speaks of him under the 
title of % o Iloir}rrj$ t as if the only poet \ and the advocates 
for original genius in England have expressed themselves 
in terms equally splendid. Indeed, while Longinus did 
but throw out general hints, by describing the rare quali- 
ties of the sublime in poetry, others have specified names, 
as well as characters, holding forth two or three superior 
spirits for admiration, and denouncing the rest as a herd 
of imitators. These superior spirits have been ordinarily 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser * $ and if I may be al- 
lowed to express my opinion, there are those who some- 
times treat cavalierly certain writers, who have some 
claim to their respect. For though those eminent men, . 
whom they so celebrate, will be allowed to possess more 
of the poet's eye than most writers, and are therefore 
more original in their perceptions, and more discursive 
in their representations 5 and though Dryden, Pope, and 
Gray, as must be allowed, were much indebted to other 
writers, (not that the great men just mentioned were 
not,) yet let them define ever so high, and discriminate, 
dissect, and parcel out ever so nicely, I must still believe, 
with their permission, that Dryden and Pope had crea- 



* I allude more particularly to Duff on original Genius, a, 
writer I have not at present at hand. 
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tive minds, and that Collins and Gray were not only mea 
of taste and skill, but even geniuses and poets. 

Some have a abort way of settling this matter, like 
those who talk about " A Royal Way to ail the Arts and 
Sciences*." The notion that a poet is a person inspired, 
was a favourite one with the ancient poets and critics; 
he was a kind of elder son of the deity, and distinguished 
by his partial regards. Homer was spoken of not only 
as inspired by the deity, but as a divinity himself. He- 
siod, after expressing bis homage to the nymphs of He- 
licon, and celebrating their high descent, informs us 
that they gave him a sceptre, and breathed into him a 
divine voice. Virgil f speaks of poems as synonymous 
with the gods. Nor need this surprise us, when Lon- 
ginus maintains that metre, the mere measurement of 
verse, was of divine origin J. So also (he northern 
bards thought of their Runic rimes, and the eastern of 
their Pracrit and Sanscrit. Our Milton was full of this 
influence. He had his heavenly muse, his nightly visi- 
tant, his Urania, by whom he was led 

into the heaven of heavens. 

Nor has this, language been adopted by such writers 
only as attempted the higher flights of heroic, lyric, and 
tragic poetry, which, conversant as they were with heroes 

— — - - - — ■ - - ■ 

* I allude to a treatise I have never seen, entitled '« Via Regia 

ad omnes Artes et Scientias." 

f — Nihil ille deos, nil carmina curat. 

. Ed. viii. 102. 

\ AfteXXan yag a.^fuSlib>rcLTaf i tint xat fiirgvv iv£irnt. Diooysii 

Longini Fragmenta. 
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and gods, might naturally be expected to use magnificent 
sentiments and high-sounding language. . Every species 
of poetry possessed a portion of inspiration. Even those 
writers who immediately attacked the vices, administered 
to the pleasures, or humoured the follies of mankind *, 
asserted their dignity. Satire spoke with the ton de ma- 
jested, and called herself divine 3 and even sonneteers, ma- 
drigal and travestie writers, with epigrammatists f, drinking • 
deep at the well of inspiration, were full of the deity, and 
inundated Parnassus with their pleasantries J. 

But not only critics and poets asserted this supernatu- 
ral influence in poetry, — they were supported in their 
claim by philosophers and orators. According to the- 
Greek mythology, as before observed, the Muses were 
the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne : and Plato* 
who has written so richly on the Fury of the Muses, as- 
serts roundly that the race of poets is divine, agitated by 
the gods, and thus compose sacred hymns, embracing . 
Truth attended with the Graces and Muses §. In like 



• Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, no&tri est farrago libelli. 

Juveiial. Sat. i. 85. 

•J- Qui pourroit les offrir ? et qui, pour les blamer, 

Malgre Muse et Phoebus n'apprendroit a rimer? 

Non, non, sur ce sujet pour e*crire avec grace, 

11 ne faut point monter sur le sommet de Parnasse. 

Sat. 1. 

\ JLeur nombre imp&ueuse inonda le Parnasse. 

VArt Poctique, chant second. 

§ De JLegibus, lib. iii. 
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manner, Cicero, in bis admired oration for Archtaa the 
poet *, says, that the poet is endued by nature, impelled 
by the powers of his own mind, and inflated as it were 
by a certain divine spirit. And indeed some talk as if 
tbey thought that the very term poet means something 
like the Creator, a divine being, making something out 
of nothing : and under the influence of the same notion, 
not only among the Grecians and ancient Hebrews, as 
we have already seen, but in the northern nations, the 
Druids and Bards f claimed the gift of prophecy, and su- 
pernatural charms were ascribed to them by the vulgar J. 
This inspiration, however, some will probably say, ex- 
isted only in the imagination; at least, that this influence 
was nothing more than a strong belief worked into re- 
ality by fancy, or a powerful impulse excited by natural 
causes. But as the Abbe Le Pluche§ supposed that the 
ancient symbolical language was the foundation of ido- 
latry, we may suppose that this poetical language intro- 
duced into the world a little extravagance ; or that, in 
the same manner as painters, by throwing a circle of light 
over their saints, created fanciful and hyperbolical cha- 



• Poetara natura ipsa valere, et mentis viribus eicitari, et quasi 

divino quodam spirit u afllari. ratio pro Jin Ida Porta. 

f Walker's Historical Memoirs of the IrUh Bards, page 10. This 

is true of almost all the more ancient poets of most countries. 

\ Carmina vel cctlo possum deducere Lunam. 

rirg. Ed. viii. 69. 

J In his History of the Heavens. 
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racters^sahave the poets given a romantic aspect to the* 
gexrias of song. 

The painters, also, have made similar claims for their, 
most exquisite art. They have considered such a capa- 
bility as is necessary to form a great painter, a sort of 
heavenly inspiration. 

"Genius," says Monsieur de Piles*, "is a present 
which Nature makes to a man at the hour of his birth \ 
and though she commonly gives it to one thing only, she 
is sometimes so liberal as to make it general ia one per-* 
son. There have been several men on whom she haft 
bestowed this plenitude of influences:" and he says of 
Giovanni Lanfranco, " that his works come from a vein 
quite opposite to those of Domenichino. The latter," 
he says, " made himself a painter in spite of Minerva: 
the former was born with a happy genius/' And this sen- 
timent also pervades Dufresnoy's Latin poem on painting. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, indeed, was disposed to put a check 
on this claim, perceiving it liable to run into extravagance* 
though he did not altogether deny its existence. 

And can we indeed suppose that all these great men, 
the most consummate critics and sublimest poets, the 
^•accomplished orators, and profoundest of philosophers, 
spoke altogether ramblingly, — without meaning or rule } 
It is more safe to suppose that their words are couched 
in a little figure j and that, as fable often bottoms in truth, 
so does figure point to reality. 

True it is^ that every thing of man, whether of his 



* Art of Fainting. 
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/ 
i 

corporeal organs or intellectual faculties, all of this 
wonderful microcosm, man, must be referred immedi- 
ately or ultimately to the great power which formed him; 
and, perhaps, in the very mechanism of the human 
mind are interwoven those peculiarities, which render 
sensation more touching, perception more vivid, ideas 
more impressive j which awaken more exquisite sensi- 
bilities, more powerful energies, vaster capabilities for 
the association of ideas, and all that wonderful electrical 
flow of imagination, which distinguishes, and as it were 
sets on fire, one intelligent being more than another. The 
effects will be the same, and therefore the dispute need not 
take a different turn, whether the human soul is a sepa- 
rate existence distinct from matter, or the effect merely 
of matter organized, systematized according to esta- 
blished laws and regular modifications. On either system 
it might be said" that Nature loves variety $ and that in 
those characteristic differences, which are of her creating, 
lie the boundaries which limit the different excellencies 
in man j and that amidst the characteristic differences 
lie the regions of genius. 

As to the question, What is poetical genius \ I am re- 
minded of some eloquent flights of Proclus when speak- 
ing of this divine inspiration, of that Fury, which bursts 
forth from a sublime poet when under its influence, some- 
thing like the power of electricity, giving him a sensible 
' shock, and calling forth all his latent fires * which pervade 
the soul. 



• I allude to some very striking passages in Proclus's Coramen- 
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The reader, therefore, will please to consider all that I 
have said before on subjection to rules, as nothing with- 
out this prior claim, this secret divine capability, which 
must inherit and preoccupy the soul. But as a spring in 
some machine may never be set in motion 5 as secret 
fires may be lodged where they may have no vent 3 and 
as waters may be confined so as never to flow down in a 
current 5 — thus it is with the vast capabilities of man : — 
Gray's line, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

is not a mere poetical flourish — it is full of meaning. 
If in the sense just laid down there is any thing in ge- 
nius, thousands and thousands of geniuses have > per- 
haps, been never called forth. 



tary on Plato, as quoted by Mr. Thomas Taylor. The fancy 
concerning electricity is my own. But I see nothing absurd in sup- 
posing that Genius is the effect ef some electrical principle. The- 
electric matter, that great fifth element, affects all nature; it: 
glitters in the meteor, flashes in the lightning, rolls in the thun- 
der, and in the bowels of the earth excites all those mighty com- 
motions which shake and overturn vast districts : it is well known, 
too, that it resides in the different parts of the human body, and 
has a mighty influence over it. Mr. Brydone, in the first volume 
of his Travels, gives several remarkable instances of the power 
of electricity on the human body ; and it might, perhaps, be em* 
ployed in accounting for some of the phenomena of the human, 
mind. Mirabeau, in that chapter of his Systeme de la Nature 
in which he endeavours to show that our intellectual faculties" 
are ultimately to be traced to sensation, excepts no mental ope- 
ration from this rule. See Systime de la Nature, voLi. chap. viii. 
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In the pursuit of all art and science, practice and expe- 
rience must unite with capability. Without a discipline 
peculiarly adapted to the poetical character, nothing is 
attained which is permanently excellent, transcendentrjr 
great, — that which is called the gran gusto in the works 
of painters. All excellence is attained by discipline and 
practice, and is attainable in no other way. There is a cer- 
tain chain of cause and effect in every thing, — some suit- 
ableness of means, — some menstruum nutritive of a 
disposition. And though it would not be safe to say, 
that what is excellent in poetry is to be attained by me- 
chanical rules, or by following some precise regimen of 
the schools, yet even they may be bent into its service. 
Thus must circumstances conspire,— nature be felt, and 
in her best mood,— much exercise endured, — many sa- 
crifices be made, — much time consumed,— before what 
has a claim to excellence can exist And as there must 
be a certain suitableness of mind, and a suitableness et 
circumstances, in the formation of true excellence,— m 
must there be something auspicious in the circumstances 
of the times, before it can meet with a favourable recep- 
tion. 

The question, " By what order of things was it, that 
none equalled Homer in epic poetry for two thousand 
seven hundred years 3 nor any ever excelled him before?** 
has been agitated in all forms and directions many years 
ago. Plato and the ancients called in a miracle — 

that is, 

As the god, and the prophet cf the gods speaks. 
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The author of An Inquiry into the Life and Writings of 
Homer resolves it all into natural causes ; the accidents 
and time of his birth ; the climate and propitious aspect 
of his country; the fortunes of his life) the peculiar 
influence of misfortune : the contentions and disturbed 
state of Greece ; and the simple manners of that age. 
The following passage I quote at large ; — the author is 
speaking of what was peculiar to the days of Homer :— 
" Arms were in repute, and force decided possession : 
he saw towns taken and plundered, the men put to the 
sword, and the women made slaves : he beheld their 
despairing faces and suppliant postures; heard their 
mourning over their murdered husbands, and prayers for 
their infants to the victor. 
" On the other hand, he might view cities blessed 

* wi|h peace, spirited by liberty, flourishing in trade, nnd 
incmung in wealth. He was not engaged in affairs him- 
M£ td&aw off his attention ; but he wandered through 
tSf'ltolHM nenes, and observed them at leisure. Nor 
wfcifc tBe least instructive sight to see a colony led out, 
a dtf founded, the foundation of order and policy laid, 

% With all Hie provision for the security of the people. Such 
scene* aflbrd extended views, and natural ones too, as 
(hey are the immediate i- licet of the great parent of in- 
vention/ necessity, in in young and untaught essays*.** 

This inquiry abounds vith much reading on the com- 
mon topics of the life of flomer ; and shews well enough 
that great talents are wont to le brought into exercise by 



* Inquiry into the Life and Writi.'^.- of Monier, p. $3. 
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great occasions 5 and that the great poet was brought under 
the discipline of the times in which he lived, was the 
creature of circumstances, and trained in the school 
of experience $ a sort of truisms, indeed, in regard to 
Homer. 

But if the history of Homer, made up as it is from the 
testimony of anpient authors, is true, — which, however, 
there is some reason to doubt *, — it would go further; 
it would show, — not only that great occasions call forth 
great talents, — but that, as a subject so luxuriously rich, 
and talents so Jtranscendently sublime and comprehensive, 
so exactly in harmony with the subject, can but rarely be 
combined, — so a production like the Iliad must necessa- 
rily be a ' 

Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno ; 

For 

The force of nature can no further go. 

It would furnish us with another reason, why, with 
respect to ancient times, so few excellent poets remain , 
Homer was the " Aaron's rod, which swallowed up all 
the rest." In poetry, mankind are not content with what 
is excellent : they look for what is most excellent. What 
is comparatively good, in reference to something of in- 
ferior goodness, loses its name when compared with 
something that is transcendently excellent. There were, 
no doubt, before the time in which we suppose Homer 
lived, many productions which, animated the authors, and 
which pleased and instructed their contemporaries, — many 



I allude to the opinions of Wolfius and Heyne. 
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flowers, which in their native beds were fresh and fair, 
and, when made into a posy, looked agreeably to the 
eye of many beholders, — but which, being exposed on the 
stream of time, floated down on the surface of the wa- 
ters, and are seen no more j — while Homer, like the water- 
lily, kept his seat, and th,e surrounding waters, instead of 
extinguishing his lustre, withering his bloom, or impair- 
ing his strength, supported him on their bosom, and nou- 
rished his roots. 

The truth is, the fine arts, in general, are not among 
the necessaries of life, but they increase its enjoyments. 
They are not the daily bread which supports man's exist- 
ence : but men are willing to be pleased with them, and, 
not content with that, they wish to be charmed. Hence it 
is, that for their favourite poets they look for such as are 
not merely excellent, but the most excellent} what they 
admired once, they perhaps cease to admire, it they should 
find what is more admirable. Poets, therefore, are not 
uncommonly treated by the world, as his pearl necklace 
was by Tippoo Sultaun. He used to remove one pearl, 
when he procured one that was better : and at length 
his pearl necklace was deemed invaluable. 

If we suppose the system of Woltius and Heyne to be 
true, — and it is as old, at least, as the time of Joseph us 
and iElian, — still the course of our argument need not be 
greatly interrupted. For, could the Iliad be proved to be a 
mere rhapsodia, formed out of different parts, and composed 
at different times, and even by different persons, still the 

* See Wolfii Prolegomena, and Heynii Excursus II. ad Homerum. 
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case, with respect bolh to cause and effect, will be muck 
the same. There must have been an extraordinary quan- 
tity of mind, a great combination of concurring circum- 
stances, the most favourable adaptation of means and 
opportunities, of times and seasons, conspiring severally, 
like so many rays of light all converging to one focus, to 
the production of an Iliad, — of a poem which has always 
obtained, and must for ever preserve, the admiration of 
mankind. 

Man is the creature of exact circumstances, and the 
exact creature of circumstances : by circumstances every 
individual is what he is, and cannot be other ; he Is as 
much the creature of necessity, as all the other parts of 
the universe. Circumstances as real and as effective 
made a Milton, as a Homer. Those circumstances, re- 
latively to the former, operated as efficiently as they could 
on the latter. They produced similar, though not the 
same effects : just as the same movements, the same 
rhythms, the same tunes, may be played on musical in- 
struments differently constructed. Milton's history illus- 
trates, how times and seasons may be either favourable 
or unfavourable to the continuance or suppression of 
poetic excellence. For, let a musical performance be ever 
so excellent, it must have approvers and admirers to en- 
core it before the world : be a garden ever so full of 
sweets, it must have favouring gales to spread them 
around. And we may, perhaps, say, that as even Milton 
was a long time kept down, at least as to the fortune of 
his great poem, — in the same manner, spirits as great 
as Milton's or Homer s may, from some predominant 
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^prejudices, have been quite obliterated from the world. 
And, indeed, Nature herself may be said to be not more 
merciful often to poets, than she is systematically to the 
human race at large. She preserves the species alive, 
but she entombs the individual in the grave. She has 
sometimes an extraordinary birth 5 but, like a prolific pa* 
rent, she can afford to lose 5 — as perhaps worlds, and sy- 
stems o£ worlds, may have been extinguished from the 
universe— she feels herself not at all impoverished, but 
is carrying on her silent, and, as it were without any emo- 
tion, her sublime operations still. 

Gray is an instance of a person of great capabilities, 
and placed in the way of great motives, — very operative 
circumstances, a most efficient discipline. Yet in him 
the circumstances differed materially from those which 
we conceive to have operated on the other great poets 
just now mentioned. Here apparently were none of 
those violent or warm passions, which are often among 
the moving springs of a great genius. An early love of 
retirement, — a silent fondness for literature, — the plea- 
sure of poetical amusement, — the delight of polishing and 
finishing his little creations, — the ardour of indepen- 
dence, mixed probably with a thirst of fame, — these seem 
to have been the circumstances which surrounded him, 
the discipline under which he was trained. Mr. Mason's 
Life of Gray is the history of a mere scholar, a sort of 
idle man of letters, little agitated or influenced by any 
circumstances of his age, and whose poetry was little af- 
fected by what was passing in the world ': all that is local 
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in one of bis odes was written under the constraint of 
gratitude, if not as an exercise of office. 

The history of Collins is that of a mind constituted si* 
milarly to Gray's, somewhat similarly circumstanced, and 
regularly formed. Yet Collins lived, like Shakspeare, in 
the poet's true province, the region of imagination : and 
how a mind lives, and moves, and rises, and expands in 
an element composed, as it were, of all the elements of 
the world, — did we live in the region of spirit with Plato 
and Berkeley, or were we linked together as close to mat- 
ter as Hartley or Priestley, — we perhaps should not be able 
correctly to describe. It may, however, safely be said, 
that a powerful imagination is formed by circumstances, 
as well as every thing else ; and all its amusements, crea- 
tions, excursions apparently eccentric, and returns to or- 
der, are but links of one chain, though perhaps too nicely 
united together to be seen by our eyes. Nay, those 
links may be, as it were, so crowded together, or my- 
steriously united, that it may be beyond human power to 
calculate the source of their order, or the tendency of their 
progress ; and some secret inscrutable power, as real as 
inspiration, may be the most powerful uniting link of all* 

In speaking of the excellencies of poetry, it will be 
always recollected, that, as there are in poetry as in archi- 

• 

tecture different orders, so may each have its peculiar ex- 
cellence, and each different degrees of excellence in re- 
ference to works of the same class. There is also an 
excellence combining some properties peculiar to all, like 
what has been said by a modern writer on Blenheim 
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House, relative to the different orders of architecture. 
That building has been over-criticized, as a modern wri- 
ter* on the Picturesque has observed, by principles which 
it disowns, and has beauties peculiar to itself, which cri- 
tics, judging by those principles, are apt to overlook. 

This prepares the way for a few allusions to what 
has been called the picturesque in poetry, in refer- 
ence to the picturesque in scenery, or, perhaps, in re- 
ference to a term in architecture, might be called the 
composed', as being not reducible to any of the orders of 
poetry* but as consisting of the varieties $ parts of which, 
perhaps, belong to a particular order, but which, as a 
whole, is made up according to the genius ofa particular 
age, or the taste ofa particular Writer. This description 
of poetic writing is not seldom of the energetic, sublime 
character; and two or three Asiatic poets, of this de- 
scription, shall be here noticed, as being the most illus- 
trative of my idea. 

The first is an Arabian poer, Ebn Arabshah, the author 
of The History qfTmvn, described by Sir William Jones 
a»an admirable writer. This poem abounds, accord- 
ing to his account, with beautiful images, with pleasing 
narrations, and descriptions of nature, manners, and pas- 
lions, is so illuminated with magnificent figures, and a 
sweet variety of numbers, and interspersed with such a co- 
piousness of elegance, that nothing could have been con* 

reived better fitted for delighting or instructing, or for 

~~" ^ — — — — ■— — i— — — — -^— — — — -^~— — >— v— »_>_^ 

• Mr. Gilpin, Observations ^relative to Picturesque Beauty; 
rol. i. p. 26. 
ITOL. III. E 
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moving the reader. Compared with the idyls and ode* 
of the Arabians, — i all along borrow Sir William Jones's 
words, — it is mere prose, yet capable of being distin- 
guished by the sweetest and best regulated rhythm ; not 
regulated by the strict laws either of tragedy or of epic 
poetry, but partaking of some of the best properties of 
both. 

The next is a Persian poet, Ferdushee, the author of 
that wonderful poem already alluded to, as being co- 
piously illustrated by Mr. Scot Waring. This too> 
from its complex nature, seems to take too eccentric 
flights, to try too boundless a range, for the epic, and 
must therefore be considered, for character, design, and 
execution, as of the same description of poetry with the 
History of Timur, and as possessing, like that, uncom- 
mon vigour, and the sublimest representations. 

Some works, considered as the most highly poetical 
among the Hindoos, are in prose, like Fenelon's Telema- 
chus, or the Death of Abel by Gesner : others are in 
prose and verse. Of their dramatic works, — which of all 
their compositions best suit the taste of Europeans, — the 
most singular performance is that of Buavabhuti, aft 
illustrated by Mr. Colebrooke. It is in prose and verse, 
— written in different dialects, — of enormously long me- 
tres, — and full of magic and supernatural powers. Some, 
which we should call its peculiarities, the Hindoos would 
pronounce its excellencies ; as some of its excellencies 
the Hindoos may deem its peculiarities. Yet Mr. Cole- 
brooke proclaims it, in general terms, as fr the nnri- 
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tailed drama," and, in reference to Sanscrit literature, at 
u of the highest order of composition *." 

These are considered as the most excellent poets of 
those nations j and, however defective in parts,— I speak 
m reference to the objections already made, or to any 
models formed after a Greek or European model,— are, 
probably, worthy of being thought great among the poets 
of any nation. For, however defective they may be in 
the constitution of the fable, and the other unities ofjfri~ 
stotle,— the minuter excellencies of the epic and drama, — 
yet in the greatest f , even in the judgement of Aristotle 
himself, they are allowed to be very excellent ; and ac- 
cordingly Sir William Jones, forgetting their defects, or 
rather absorbed in their excellencies, scruples not to say, 
" there is but one law for poetry,— the will of the poet" 

The above were great poets, both irom nature and si- 
tuation J. And I have introduced them to explain, 
amidst the other reasons wh'ch lead to the same point, 
why, probably, it is that we have so few excellent poets, — 
I mean, in the higher essentials of poetry according to Ari- 
stotle's sense, in the av%s ouiSwv, the very flower of 
poetry, as Pindar speaks, — and it seems to be, partly, be- 
cause few, comparatively, are in situations favourable to 
extraordinary energies, as the above poets were, and 



* It is entitled Malati Madhava. J si a tic Researches, vol, x. 
p. 454. 

f Such I mean as relate to human life and manners. Vide Ari- 
stolclis Poet. cap. 15. 

f What Sir W. says on this lubjcct is highly worthy of conside- 
ration. Partiv cap. 12. 

R 2 
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partly 4>ecause poets are more regulated by feelings which 
belong to an age o£ taste, than such as are peculiar to an 
*£ e of genius. 

This reminds me of the distinction to be made between 
an age of genius and taste ; and, with a full recollection 
of what has been said of the comparatively small number 
of poets truly excellent, to ask with due submission, whe- 
ther the sublimest efforts of poetic talent are not to be 
looked for in the former period rather than in the latter. 
The ingenious Mr. Robert Southey * observes, that in all 
countries the age of genius has preceded that of taste, and 
he has assigned very satisfactory reasons why the poets 
of Spain and Portugal never attained to the asra of taste. 
These are, the despotic nature of their government, the 
enervating shackles of their superstition, and the degra- 
ding influence of false literature which had long infested x 
Europe 5 and he observes, that as these circumstances 
influenced Lope de Vega, so did " the dangerous abilities 
of Lope de Vega assist the progress of the evil." 

Mr. Southey is undoubtedly correct j for such evils act 
in various directions. They check genius, and unnerve 
integrity, the most powerful spring of human action : in- 
quiry is, as it were, strangled in the birth ; a bad taste 
becomes the public feeling: all motives to enthusiasm 
are destroyed : one bad imitator tracks the path of an* 
other :— and these are circumstances all ruinous to excel- 
lence. 



• Letters written during a short Residence in Spain and Porta* 
gal, p. 124. 
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Yet under these circumstances Camoens and Lope da 
Vega reached their portion of excellence ; and under more' 
fostering causes, more invigorating motives, they would' 
probably have been more excellent poets. For the age 
of genius seems more susceptible bf some great qualities 
than an age of taste. Genius is the towering eagle that 
soars high, sails on the whirlwind, and sees and feels 
vast things. Taste loves security, and is apt to fear en- 
countering a storm. Strength yields to tameness,— gran- 
deur to splendour, — the reality and sublimity of feeling 
to the more regular, the more monotonous tones of 
passion. While, therefore, ascribing to an age of taste 
the acquisition of many improvements, we must, at the 
same time, ascribe to it the loss of some excellencies. 

Despotic governments are certainly unfavourable to true 
excellence. 

However men define taste, and wherever they fix the 
principles of judgement, some affections there are so na- 
tural to man, and of such pervading, powerful energies, 
a* to command, wherever they predominate, all the 
powers of poetry and eloquence. They, as it were, open 
the very springs of language, and urge the stream for- 
ward with a strong, irresistible force : or, by some secret 
melting influence, they cause the sweetest undulations of 
melody, and produce all its refreshing, its most delightful 
salubrity, all its most romantic excursions, and enra- 
vishing charms. 

These affections may be felt in the thunder of De- 
mosthenes, the strength of Thucydides, the address of 
Pericles, the elegance of Lysias, no less than in the sweet 
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melodies of Plato, the elegant simplicity of Xeuophon. 
The same affections generate all the most excellent 
qualities of poetry. Hence the animation and grandeur 
of Tyrtaeus, the ardour, the vehemence of Alcaeus, the 
loftiness of Pindar, and "the majesty of Stesichorus. As 
the love of money and of pleasure are the usual attendants 
on a declining empire, so are they the secret but invete- 
rate enemies of genius : they take the citadel by a strata- 
gem, and they force every faculty into subjection. Then 
enters Slavery with her vile party of marauders, who 
plunder it of every thing which constitutes the pride of 
generosity, the triumph of independence. 

All the best energies of the mind are then compelled 
to be obedient : the powers of speech are then subdued 
into the: service of ti e oppressor: genius, if it does not 
retire ia disgust, wastes itself in mean r. ess, or dreams 
away life in listlessness and sensuality. The poet is con- 
tent to become a retailer of trifles and nicknacks ; or, 
borne down by the tide of general corruption, a pander 
to tyrants, and the sycophant of slaves. To the loss of 
freedom, therefore, Longinus justly attributed the decay 
of genius, and the departure of all t at is great and sub- 
lime in writing, from the Grecians*. When the sun 
of freedom set, science and taste gradually disappeared, 
and were succeeded by a uight of ignorance and dulness f. 



* n*£< Tootsy sub fin. 

+ What has been here said on the influence of governnment* 
is copied from an E*s?} in my former volume, though with iome 
alteration. 
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Romelie, therefore, oil modern Greece, in the poem al- 
luded to in a former chapter, after comparing her present 
condition, degenerated in talents, and bereaved of all dig- 
nity, properly adds, " these are my evils and my regrets $ 
their source is in my slavery.** She could boast no more 
excellent poets. 

Rome, in regard to her poets, was similarly circum- 
stanced. How different the writers under the emperors 
to those of the Augustan age ! The former were flowers, 
blooming, and beautiful, and sweet : the latter were 
Sowers all shrivelled, that are just on the decline, with 
little fragrance. Eloquence and poetry shared the same 
fortune*. They withered as liberty decli:* 2 J. 

The history of literature, loo, furnishes many examples. 
illustrative of the point now under consideration. In the 
destruction of valuable libraries, like that of Alexandria, 
much that is excellent may have perished 5 and as some 
writings are to be traced only in collectors, such as Athe- 
naeus and Stobaeus, so by the zeal of party much may 
have been destroyed. In ages of fanaticism and super- 
stition, suppression as well as forgery was commonly prac- 
tised : we have false diplomas, false bulls, and false go- 
spels f j and instances might be given of magnificenteditions 
of the Scriptures that have been suppressed J. Of soma 



* Dum res populi Romani memorabantur pari eloquentia et 
libertatc. Taciti Hist. 

f See Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti a Fabricio, ana 
James's Corruptions of the fathers. 

\ One patronized by the Polish Prince Radzivxl, another edited 
by Servetus. 
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excellent writers we know nothing but by the scraps, 
preserved, as in scorn, by their enemies. And may not 
all this have happened with respect to much that was 
truly excellent in poetry ? * 

Time itself, that great destroyer, has in this destruction 
of excellence united with Goths, and has, perhaps, sa- 
crificed as much in his fury, as he has preserved from 
ruin. 

Some felt the silent stroke of mouldering age, 

Some hostile fury, some religious rage ; 

Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 

And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Pope's Epistle to Addison* 

And here I cannot help just mentioning, though with 
reluctance, what has been said by some, that poets them- 
selves have not been always so favourable to their own 
order, as could be wished : whether it is, that the temple 
of Fame is supposed to be of such limited dimensions as 
to admit but few within its walls; or that literature, when 
it becomes a commercial concern, is apt, like other com* 
mercial speculations, to excite competition, rivalry, jea- 
lousy, and by a sort of spongy softness to absorb the more 
generous passions. 

What Reitzius* says of Aristotle's burning the 
writings of many philosophers, that what he borrowed 
from them might not be detected, — has been said by an 
apcient writer, — I forget who, — of Homer. Such reports, 
however, for the honour of all that is great in hu- 



* Oratio de Plagio I.icerario,p. 16. 
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man nature, it is to be hoped, are mere fabrication!, 
and, with respect more particularly to Homer, may b* 
thrown over to the mass of idle stories that have been 
propagated about the great bard. I am not willing to 
enter much upon this subject, now, and therefore I shall 
only at present say, that such as choose to see how a spi- 
rit like this may operate, may find several examples to 
his mind in Reitzius. 

If in the above causes there exist reasons why much 
that is excellent may have been destroyed or suppressed, 
in the motives which influence mankind in writing there 
exist others, why much has not been produced. From 
muddy springs flow muddy waters ; and if in their course 
they do not clear themselves by the beds over which they 
flow, or by mingling insensibly with purer waters, they , 
will continue muddy till they are buried in the sea. So must 
pure writings have a pure source, a wholesome direction, 
and, whatever meandering they make, must fertilize and 
enrich the land. The love of gain, the desire of gratify- 
ing a frivolous or vicious taste, the humiliation of admi- 
nistering to base passions, the little vanity which feeds on 
the smile of the day, and is satisfied with superficial com- 
pliments, — these are not the motives which stir great 
passions, — which form great conceptions,— -which autho- 
rize noble darings, — which give that confirmed perse* 
vering enthusiasm, — which conspire to form the poet, 
omnibus numeris absolutum. It is a desire to please, that 
he may instruct, and to instruct, that he may benefit man- 
kind ,• to live in the good opinion of a future age, that hp 

15 
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may improve and bless it. This is the true love or 
fame, the nurse of all that is truly excellent ; and one 
reason, the principal reason, why amidst ail the poetical 
contentions in the world, there have existed so few ex- 
cellent poets, is, that the spring and source do not arise in 
majesty and true greatness. 

I close this Essay with an excellent passage from Lon- 
ginus's Treatise on the Sublime, as being much to our 
purpose. " If," says he, " we submit to our considera- 
tion how Homer, were he present, or Demosthenes, 
woukLhear what we say, or how they would be affected, to 
constitute such a tribunal and theatre for our writings, and 
to be disciplined to give the grounds of our writings, be- 
fore such heroes, judges, and witnesses, would excite a 
great contest after excellence. But the incitement is still 
greater, if you add, how will every age that comes after 
me, hear what I have written ?"■ 

The reader may observe that I have passed over, 
or rather merely alluded to, one great mound of original 
genius, — the servile imitation of others. This subject 
may, probably, be examined hereafter. I have made due 
allowance for particular circumstances, which ought to 
operate as modifications on general principles; and I would 
make a distinction betwixt governments settled and long 
established, as the Eastern, and governments on the de- 
cline, as those of Greece and Rome. And for similar rea- 
sons I deem it unnecessary to enter on the question. 
What think you of the age of Louis the Fourteenth \ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OH THE PRIMARY AND ULTIMATE END OF POETRY* 



1 his would be the proper place to inquire into what 
constitutes poetic taste : but 1 must not here attempt to 
embrace so wide a field of inquiry. 

Whether taste be a feeling or a faculty 3 — how far it 
proceeds from any thing fixed in nature, and depends on 
association, and the constitution of the human mind; 
or is variable, and connected with custom or fashion ; — 
what are its peculiar laws, and effects, and habitudes $— 
and whether, like morals, it is in any measure estimated, 
or regulated, on principles of utility 5— to what extent 
taste in poetry is analogous to taste in the other arts, and 
may be illustrated by them, or resolved into any thing 
like philosophical principles, — these and other considera- 
tions might be made so many distinct questions, and as* 
signed a distinct place. After all, on considering both 
sides of each question, there might be enough of clear* 
nets, with enough of obscurity, to excite much discus- 
sion,— to require much discrimination, — and to admit, 
perhaps, of a degree of scepticism 5 and all this would 
lead to more amplification than could properly be compre- 
hended in a single essay. 

Indeed,, some observations connected with the princi* 
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pies of taste have been already made, and others will be 
introduced in the course of the argument. Besides, the 
topic on which I am now entering properly forms one 
part of that great subject, and an important one ; and has 
this further advantage, that whatever theory of taste 
should be adopted, this would belong to it ; none that 
did not provide for it would be complete or satisfactory. 

To please and elevate, then, is the immediate design of 
poetry. This is its master wheel, and it becomes genius so 
to ply it, as to produce the enchanting effect. The con- 
templation of ideal beauty, — the perception of material 
forms, — the secret passions of the human heart, — the 
manners and characters of men, — the striking and great 
facts in history, — all the associations from the produc- 
tions of nature and^art,— these are but so many powers 
to raise the machine to its proper height, and to set all 
the wheels in motion. 

Hence its selections, too* amidst a world of mate- 
rials; the boldness of its conceptions, the spirit of its me- 
taphors, the splendour of its figures, and the variety of its 
melodies. Nor is this all. Man is a being of the most 
complex powers, the most uncontrollable curiosity, the 
most eager and transcendent expectations : his hopes are 
ever new, and his desires are never to be satisfied. Poe- 
try works on this grand passion ; she calls in fiction to 
her assistance, and, surrounding herself as with a magic 
circle, becomes the prisoner of her own enchantments. 
Hence the invention of fable, and the fondness of super- 
stition,- and all the wildnesses and visions of romance. 

On, the same principle it. is, that poetry so willingly 
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associate* with religion, and that religion fa so apt to be 
allured with the charm of poetry. Religion, possessing 
some of the most pleasing, consolatory, and elevating 
principles that can influence the human heart, has neces- 
sarily those qualities that have an admirable effect in poe- 
try : and, on the other hand, poetry is very readily taken 
into the service of religion, as being that key which more 
easily unlocks the breast, and facilitates the entrance of 
the most rapturous, sublime, and mysterious doctrines. 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This. can unlock the gates of joy, 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. Gray, 

If poetry with its pleasing properties aims also to be 
useful, then it reaches the summit'of its art : 

Omne tulit punctum, qui nvscuit utile dulci, 
liectorem delectando, pari ter que monendo. 

But why is it that people thus aim to be useful through 
the medium of poetry ? Because it is universally inter- 
esting ; in its nature bent, by its profession bound, to 
please. 

Even when persons of the most serious dispositions 
deck and embellish their thoughts in poetry, tbey do it 
for the same purpose as the more sportive and gay. In 
putting their thoughts into an agreeable dress, they aim 
to allure, and so to become more generally and more per- 
manently useful. In this respect poetry is like the sun, 
which, while it can cheer and warm, penetrates and im- 
pregnates with life all the regions of nature ; or, more 
still, it is like the atmosphere through which the sun's 
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beams are refracted, and through which they are conveyed 
shorn of their severity, and fall with their softest influence 
fall of light and life upon the earth. 

That the immediate design of poetry is to give plea- 
sure, is quite accordant to the doctrines of the ancient cri- 
tics ; of those, I mean, who have laid down principles of 
philosophical criticism *, which is so called to distinguish 
it from the historical or explanatory, no less than from 
the corrective plans ; of these the two latter become of 
great importance, wherever the language or literature of 
a country is imperfectly known, or where a Jong night of 
ignorance has been succeeded by the dawn of knowledge 
and truth. Such was the case of the dark ages, and the 
general state of Europe, as followed by the revival of lite- 
rature in the fifteenth century. Here acute parts, a cor- 
rect and polished taste, much knowledge, and an acquaint- 
ance wi h ancient records and manuscripts, become 
necessary, in order to remove the ruins or the corruptions 
of more barbarous times. To philosophical criticism we 
look for the general rules and principles of good writing, 
and the explanation of those rules and principles in refe- 
rence to the more established laws of nature. Critics of, the 
latter sort give the true criteria of taste, and explain the 
nature and end of poetry, in reference to laws by which 
a being constituted like man is universally susceptible of 
delight. 



* In this division of criticism into philosophical, historical, and 
corrective, I follow Mr. Harris* See his Philological Inquiries*, 
part i. ch. i. ii iii. iv% 
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Hence Aristotle, after having laid down that all the 
different species of poetry are imitations, and after defin- 
ing man to be an animal very fond of imitation, deriving 
from it his earliest instructions and most common en* 
joyments, founds on those principles his whole Theory of 
Poetry. The celebrated work of his disciple Theophras- 
tus* is lost, but fragments of it remain, and from them it 
appears that Theophrastus maintained the same principles 
as Aristotle. Similar to these is the doctrine of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus f. For though his principles of com- 

* The work alluded to is Hip E^puaf, on which Ammonium 
has written a Commentary. He makes the following extract 
from it, p. 53., and it is here quoted for the same reasons as it is 
quoted by Mr. Harris in his Hermes, u as well for the excellence 
of the matter, as because it is not, I believe, elsewhere extant." 
Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Language and Univer- 
sal Grammar, book i. p. 4. 

Airvns y*£ vents rw Xoyv e%tews {xa6a 1m{tru §. Qtk*e*Qn ©*#- 
f{«ro ,) rns rt «rg«; rug ax^ping oig xat <rvfixuu ri> x'u rtig v^$s. ta 
vgaypara, vxi£ uv $ Xtyuv xtttat v^ofJnTat rug ax^otfittug, II jm 
fmv v» ttiv r%trtt Tf}v aura *{og rug ax^cxrug xaraytvovrat vrunrtxn xat 
{HTO£txi}' ^ion tgyav aureus xxXiyiefat ra rtpvorigx <rarv ovsftxTc**, aXXa 
ftn ra xtna xat lt$nfAtvf*iv», xat raura tia^funttg trtffiTXixw aXXtiXttg, 
*fi It* rurvt xat t*w rurotg ixofitMi, $tat rafnntag, yXvxvrnr$g t **$ 
Tttf aXXtn ibivv, trt rt fcaxpXoytag, xttt &£x%vX»ytag xara xatw «r«y* 
<r*f 9*{aXapGarofAiwv t otrat ci r»r *x£*arw, xat tx^Xtilyxtj xat. itm$ 
«t» 9ru6et xitwfaiTO. t%ttv rng 3s <r£0f ra wgxypara rv X§yu r^frtArf^ 
• ftXofo^os vpnyitfttvws wri/AiXnrirat %» <rt ypivZtg ^taXty^ttv^ xat r* 
stXtuftg airo&tixves* 

Theophrastus was the author of several works, of which a titt 
jpay be seen in Diogenes Laertiui. 

f Dionjsius Uty Xwfarws* 
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position embrace, as the word imports, the mere elements 
of speech and their mutual relations, or refer to the 
formation and connection of sentences, — all that is per- 
feet in language being made of those materials*— yet the 
whole of the Treatise goes to prove that those principles 
combine to charm the ear and triumph over the heart of 
man, — to give the liveliest perceptions, the most regular 
returns of pleasure,— the greatest force to sentiment,— 
all its honey to persuasion, — the most impressive and the 
most commanding effect to words : and though what be 
says will apply both to prose and poetry, it applies with 
double force to the latter. As to Longinus, his Essay on 
the Sublime goes deeper still. It addresses the more 
secret movements of the human heart, the most powerful 
springs of human action. It shows how the greatest 
heights of admiration, the sweetest transports of delight, 
and the strongest force of conviction, are produced with 
the rapidity of lightning by a single stroke ; and his prin- 
cipal illustrations, too, he derives from that source, 
whence poetry has flowed in the most copious, exhila- 
rating streams, — the writings of Homer. 

Plutarch, too, writes in the same vein. Undertaking 
to explain how a young man should hear or understand 
the poets, he represents poetry as a highly-flavoured vine, 
and the youthful mind as liable to be softened and in- 
toxicated by its delicious flavours. His treatise * he con- 
siders as an amulet, hung about the fruit to prevent its 
doing hurt, and which might so work upon its juices, 



• JUtf hs ruv Jlmrttt mxtvw. 
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that instead of softening or inflaming, they may prove the 
support and the charm of life. 

And why does he consider (for he does consider) fic- 
tion and fable as the soul of poetry ? It is the consequence 
of this fundamental law, It is the end of poetry to please. 
Hence he affirms generally, 

Ei/ tn fttv <pik0rtif, tv V spiff, w y * * &* * ( , txfiVTVC, • 

And he observes, though we know of sacrifices without 
dancing, and without a pipe ; yet we know not of poetry 
without fiction and fable. 

Here, too, Plato made his stand. Speculating (for his 
book *, though containing much excellent truth, is, after 
all, as a whole, a mere speculation,) about the limits, 
and laws, and legislators of his republic, he assigns a very 
little angle, and very little employment, to his poet. He 
would compel him to compose all his poems after esta- 
blished models : nurses, pedagogues, fable-makers, and 
poets, (though he classes the two last together as the 
same,) he would not suffer to go beyond the extent of 
their tether, and that exlent was to be fixed by law ; 
Homer, Hesiod, with all writers of tragedies and come- 
dies, and of the dithyrambus, as being all imitative poets, 
be would banish from his state 5 not as drones, that would 
do nothing, from a hive of bees, but as a sort of foxes, 
that by their subtleties and pranks would do a world of 
mischief among sober folks. Why was this ? His re- 
public (unlike all others) was to exhibit little variety in 

* Dc Republic*. 
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its manners, great uniformity in its laws, none of the 
bolder charms of life, few of the embellishments of fic- 
tion. It was to have been a sombre, virtuous, mono- 
coloured city, that was to have worn only the garb of 
utility and truth. 

Yet after all, who speaks more enthusiastically oa 
poetry than Plato ? His Io and Ptuedrus abound with 
its praises, and even the work alluded to here makes ho- 
nourable mention of its capabilities : and this he who 
was a poet himself, and whose prose writings are all en- 
twined whh poetical flowers, could well afford to do. He 
denies not that the office of the poet is to please : all his 
reasonings proceed on this supposition, that he may teach 
false ideas of the gods and dxnions, — may eriwreathe in 
his descriptions and agreeable fictions treacherous repre- 
sentations of virtue' and vice, like offensive weeds in a 
chaplet of the sweetest flowers, — in short, that he may 
please too much : and when he assigns to poetry, as be 
does in this book, the praises of the gods and heroes, as 
its proper and noblest employment, it still proceeds on 
this supposition, that all nature is bound by harmony, 
that poetry is the charm which captivates all heaven and 
earth. 

Plato, too, notwithstanding all he says that may dis- 
courage poets of a particular description from entering 
into his republic, yet allows that they may settle to ad- 
vantage in some other states, where the nature and prin- 
ciple of the government may be different from his own : 
allowing them, therefore, to be sacred, admirable, and 
pleasant persons, he would send them to those cities, witk 
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the most honourable testimony, " pouring oil upon their 
heads, and crowning them with wool.*' 

Horace, in the lines so repeatedly, and sometimes in 
support of a contrary hypothesis so plausibly quoted, is 
not properly alluding to the end, either primary or ulti- 
mate, of poetry, but the tendency of its properties, and 
the comprehensiveness of its powers : 

Omne tulit puuctuni, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo : 

" and though the poet may keep in view this double 
design, and though the full aim and glory of the art can- 
not be attained without uniting them both," — these are 
the words of Bishop Hurd in his Commentary on the Art 
of Poetry, — " nothiug forbids that the main end of poe- 
try as such should not be to please :" these, too, are Hurd's 
words in this same Commentary : and in a work more 
ingenious and correct than this Commentary and Notes 
on Horace, his Letters on Chivalry and Romance, he 
comes forward as the professed advocate of fiction, " that 
fairy way of writing $" and on this principle, that it is 
more susceptible of bold strokes, and, capable, therefore, 
of producing a more pleasing and sublime admiration ; 
and a sublime admiration is but another name for the 
highest degree of pleasure which poetry can inspire. 

" Critics," says he, t€ may talk what they will of truth 
and nature, and abuse the Italian poets, as they will, for 
transgressing both in their incredible fictions ; but be* 
lieve it, my friend, these fictions, with which they have 
studied to delude the world, are of that kind of creditable 
deceits, of which a wise ancient pronounces with assu- 
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£m<4Vi ranee, € that they who deceive are honester than those 
% l*4mjt]L who do not deceive, and they who ate deceived wiser 

Kd Uu^: * nan lnose wno are not deceived*/ " 

Spenser was accordingly Hurd's bosom-bard, as more 
abundant in " those fairy delusions that are so grateful to 
the charmed spirit," than onr other poets. And at tbe 
end of these letters, he thus exclaims of him with some 
rapture, 

But all the gods are ravish'd with delight 

Of his celestial song, and musk's wondrous might. 

* Letters on Chivalry and Romance, p. 814, 4th edit* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TBI SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED; AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE PEACTICB OF THE LEARNED IN OTHER BRANCHES 
OF LITERATURE. 



But let not this subject be misconceived or misapplied. 
All the natural sensibilities of man may be directed to 
some important use : it is the constitution of nature. 
Hence the provinces of taste and of utility become con- 
nected ; and hence, though to please may be the primary 
end of poetry, nothing forbids, that to be useful may not 
be its ultimate end *. 

All the imitative arts, indeed, possess this double ca- 
pacity: though their first aim is to please, their highest 
is to improve mankind. The wisest nations have been 



* The mistakes of several writers on this subject (particularly 
Dr.Trapp) have arisen from their confounding these ideas. Vide 
Trapp's PraUctiones Porticos, p. 31. Indeed, he at last is forced- 
into our conclusion : Hoc tnim discriminatur poeta a philosopho, 
quod, licet utriusque sit virtutem edocere, illud tamen alter faciat 
jnethodo quidem pressiori, sed et duriori, dogmata sua inculta 
atque aspera, magistri et doctoris more, definiendo, explicando, 
et prsecipiendo ; idem alter prxstet, praecepta sua exemplis invo* 
luta, et xnira voluptate tempcrata, tanquam aliud agens, insi- 
nuando. Vide etiam Julii Scaligcri Poetic, lib. i. cap. 1. et Rapin, 
Reflexions sur la Po'itiqut, c. 10, 11. 
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those who have given them their full effect. Among the 
Greeks* all the fine arts were made subservient to the 
use of the state : and their legislators, statesmen, and 
warriors, made the same use of poetry. 

It would be easy to point out how these apparently 
to different qualities are blended in the same, design, and 
to expose all the futility of that criticism, or philosophy, 
which considers them as apart, distinct in their character, 
and opposite in their aim. 

I should suppose no critics will say, that epic and dra- 
matic poetry should not keep some moral point in view, 
or that it should quite lose sight of it; yet 1 suspect, 
whoever, as a poet, entertains so commendable a design 
as to recommend virtue, or to put vice out of counte- 
. nance, without some of those agreeable qualities which 
all allow to belong to poetry, would resemble the painter, 
who expects to produce a good picture, without properly 
mixing his colours j or the musician, to render all his me- 
lodies complete, and produce a sublime harmony, who 
has lost bis boldest string. 

In actions and moral principles, as Hume has well 
shown, it is their tendency to be useful that renders them 
pleasing : but in matters of taste, it is their tendency to 
please, that gives the power to be useful. In poetry, 
that which most pleases possesses most of those qualities 
that belong to the beautiful and sublime. And how is it 
that we get the idea of beauty ? by the association of ideas* 

* This doctrine, which was much laboured by Mr. Hartley, 
has been well applied by Dr. Savers, (sec his Disquisitions, &c.) 
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that are agreeable : and our ideas of the sublime we ob- 
tain the same way. 

-. Bishop Lowth, therefore, after maintaining the doctrine 
which is laid down in this Essay, and quoting a passage 
from Lucretius to illustrate it, adds, " as Lucretius ele- 
gantly illustrates not more his own practice, than that of 
poetry in general*;" and he before had laid it down, 
and with all possible form, that poetry is principally use- 
ful, because it is agreeable; and that the writings of the 
poet are in the same proportion more useful than those f 
of a philosopher, as they are more agreeable f . 

Lord Bacon, great in criticism no less thantfp philo- 
sophy, speaks on this subject with much dignity and 
effect : 

4( The use of this feigned history hath been to give 
some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those 
points, wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the 
world being in proportion inferior to the soul ; by reason 
whereof there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, a more 
ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more am- 
ple variety, than can be found in the nature of things. 
Therefore, because the acts or events of true history have 

■m — *— ■ ■■!■■■ ■ ■■■■■■ — ■■■■ — i ii i — ^— . urn w —» i. ■ ■—■■■■ i n ■ i n — m ^ 

and by Mr. Alison and Mr. Knight, in their Treatises on Taste, 
to this principle-, and they have each, separately, overturned 
Mr. Burke's Theory on the Sublime and Beautiful, a juvenile 
work, possessing, amidst much to be admired, great errors. 
* Ut puerorum astas improvida ludificetur 
Lab ro rum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 
Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur. 
f De Sacra Toesi Ilebrseorum Prelect, lect, i. 
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not that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, 
poesy feignerh acts and events greater and more beroi* 
cal : because true history propoundeth the successes and 
issues of action not so agreeable to the merits of virtus 
and vice, therefore poesy feigns them more just in retri- 
bution, and more according to revealed providence : be- 
cause true history represented actions and events more 
ordinary and less interchanged, therefore poetry endueth 
them with more rareness, and more unexpected and al- 
ternative variations ; so that it appeareth that poesy 
serveth and conserveth to magnanimity, morality, and 
delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought to have 
some participation of divineness, because it doth raise and 
erect the mind; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the 
mind to the nature of things *." 

I close these testimonies, full I think to the present 
subject, with an observation of the ingenious Mr. Twi- 
nings, a man of great authority, where the language of 
Ai istotle is under dispute. 

" He (Aristotle) never loses sight of the end of poe- 
try, which, in conformity to common sense, he held to 
be pleasure. He is ready to excuse not only impossibili- 
ties, but even absurdities, where that end appears to be 
better answered with them than it would have been with- 
out them. The critic, who suffers his philosophy to rea- 
son away his pleasure, is not much wiser than the child, 
who cuts open his drum to see what it is that caused the 
sound f." 



• Advancement of Learning. A&vHJE* C XI •*» /• 

f Essays prefixed to Mr. T's Translation of Aristotle's Poetics. 
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But, I must repeat, though the primary end of poetry is 
to please, its ultimate aim should certainly be to profit j - 
and I hope sufficient provision has already been made 
against the moral objection that is usually made to this 
doctrine, as the objection which arises to those who 
consider the philosophy of the passions, is fully answered 
by Bishop Hurd in his note on that passage in Horace's 
Art of Poetry, 

■ T unc tua mfe'infortunia Indent. 

He therein shows, that the more we are hurt with re- 
presentations of a- terrific or sorrowful sort, the more we 
are pleased 5 and after solving the question, Whence arises 
this strange pleasure? be closes as follows : 

" The sum is, that we are not so properly delighted - 
by the passions, as through them. They give occasion to - 
the moat pleasing movements and gratulations. The art of* 
the poet, indeed, consists in giving pain; but nature and 
reflection fly to our relief 5 and though they do not con- 
vert our pain into joy, (for that, methinks, would be little 
less than a new kind of transubstantiation,) they have an 
equivalent effect in producing an exquisite joy out of our 
preceding sorrows*." 

These reflections on the pleasing and fictitious nature 
of poetry might be illustrated by examples; by those 
descriptions which soothe and enliven, — those flections 
and flights of thought, those wonderful movements, 
which give the charm of novelty and variety, and by the 
frame and constitution of our nature produce such ravish- 



* Notes on the Art of Poetry, p, 108, 4th edit. 
VOL. ill. F 
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ing effects. Hence similes are sought after $ tropes, and 
figures of different sorts are employed, metaphors, alle- 
gories, prosopopoeias j visions,— all of which are species 
of fictions, and, when properly introduced, give delight 
Hence all the grace, and harmony, and power of num- 
bers. These innocent arts of invention are the sweet 
drops, which give a deliciousness to the whole composi- 
tion j these are the charm which hurries us from the land 
of realities into that of ideal beauty, — to times and peo- 
ple whose very existence may be doubtful, — to visionary 
islands, and countries that exist only in the imagination. 
The province of imitation, into which all poetry is 
resolved by Aristotle, lies in these regions $ and even when 
engaged in describing human manners and passions, it does 
not lose sight of the pleasing embellishments and inven- 
tions of poetry: 

Each wuk&t many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then otJKecP new. 

It could be easily, too, shown, that the value of any 
wdrk, whether of the epic or dramatic kind, considered 
as a poem, is by no means diminished, though the fiv&os, 
or the fable, should not be credited : — if there be poetical 
truth, the metaphysical or historical is not to be too rigidly 
scrutinized, nor too imperiously enforced. Many doubt, 
some deny, the existence of those personages, the reality 
of those calamities, and the very being of those cities, on. 
which, as so many hinges, both the Iliad and the JEoeid 
turn* ; yet the authority of the poems on the human mind 



* See Baker's Reflections on Learning, ch*. x, and Bryant's Dis- 
sertation on the Wax of Troy. 
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is not affected in number, weight, or measure, by may 
of those considerations: nay, perhaps, could it very clearly 
be proved that the above opinions were true, the poet* 
would by many but be the more admired. So alive are 
we to the pleasures of imagination ! so fond, even to su- 
perstition, of that proud unsubmissive faculty,-— invention !' 
Few among the ancients admired Homer more than Plu- 
tarch, though he accounted both the Iliad and Odyssey 
in many parts fabulous, and even maintained that Homer 
did not believe them himself*. And men so naturally 
look for invention in dramatic works, that what we call 
the plot is by Aristotle (failed the fable. 

Shakspeare, Spenser, and even Milton, our three greatest 
English poets, more universally delight than any other ;— 
and who lived more in the ideal world than they ? Shak- 
speare is the pride of England, and on his name there seems 
to dwell a sort of charm. And even still, when the tales 
of witches and fairies are not so popular as formerly, the 
Midsummer Night's Dream and Macbeth are perhaps 
the most generally admired of any of his plays. Spenser** 
Faerie Queene is one tissue of allegory, and calculated, 
too, as a national poem, very highly to please. Its being 
not so much read as Shakspeare's plays we must ascribe* 
not altogether to the high colouring of the invention,, or 
mysterious application of the allegory, but partly to the» 
length of the narrative, and the perplexity of the plot. 
Milton himself was formed in the school of fiction. HI* 
Latin poems are composed, and most admirably com- 



, 'Dcaudiendispoetit. 
F2 
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posed* on the model of classic mythology, and almost all 
of their materials derived from that source. His Comus is 
a British fiction, with some Platonic reveries. His L' Al- 
legro and II Penseroso, though abounding in natural de- 
scription, yet borrow much fine colouring from different 
mythologies. And even Paradise Lost, though principally 
derived from the Scriptures, and having on its side the 
advantage of popular belief, yet pourtrays so much of 
ideal beauty, displays so many foreign embellishments, 
and shines throughout in colours so truly poetical and 
fictitious, that it may, even in the judgement of its most 
serious and orthodox admirers, be pronounced a wort of 
the imagination. 

It was most admirably said by the great painter Ra- 
phael, that in order to execute any thing beautiful, you 
should conceive something more beautiful still. Yet Ra- 
phael himself acknowledged that he did not know ideal 
beauty. He sought the beautiful (but I speak of what is 
beautiful only in form) in nature alone : and Mengs 
(who wrote on Ideal Beauty, and an Essay on the 
Perfections and Defects of Raphael,) assigns that as 
the reason, why Raphael, notwithstanding his great ex- 
cellencies, reached no higher perfection in his art *. 

Poetry, however, bent thus on pleasing, is not to be 
charged too hastily with extravagance j — I must remind 
the rea'der of what has been said in a former Essay — she 
may be fanciful without being inconsistent. Her inven- 
tions, in reference to realities, are not always parallel 



* See the Works of Anthony Raphael Meogt, vol. i. p. 15L 
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fines, which move in opposite directions, and which can 
never meet; but often only different radii, drawn from 
different parts of a circumference, and uniting in one 
common centre. The philosophical notions of Plato, 
notwithstanding his abuse of poetry on this ground, are 
often less intelligible and less natural. If we let poetry 
but speak in her own name, and of her own powers, we 
shall perceive, as we have already hinted, that she makes 
fictions often shadows of truth, emblems of morals, types 
of religion, and symbols expressive of the great arcana of 
government- She too claims, almost exclusively, that 
paramount prerogative, — the spirit of prophecy. Even 
when poetry is most eccentric, what has directly been 
insisted on must still be remembered, and cannot be too 
often repeated,-— that there is a poetic, as well as a philo- 
sophic truth. 

None of our poets would illustrate this notion of the 
nature, the energies, and extensive prerogatives of poetry, 
so well as Spenser, nor any part of the Faerie Queene be 
so much to our purpose as the 1 1th and 12th books. Here 
we .behold the poet in his most grave and religious, yet 
in his most fanciful and picturesque character, intro- 
ducing in succession, or, indeed, rather combining in one 
view, the most emphatical doctrines, and the most rigid 
jnorals of the Reformation, with all the romance of 
classical inventions and fairy fictions. But I shall not 
enter into this field, lest I appear to be coming too closely, 
and, as it were, gleaning after Bishop Hurd, who, ii 
must be admitted, has ranged through this spot with great 
accuracy and taste. Mr. Hughes has also, to his edition. 
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of Spenser's Works, prefixed an Essay on Allegoric Poe- 
try, which contains many ingenious observations. 

Even the devotional use made of poetry (for it has 
heen shown that religion calls in poetry to heraid) con- 
firms, instead of weakening, our argument. Why do 
men use the variety,* harmony, and power of numbers in 
their devotions, but because they soothe, enliven, excite 
«okmn)y pleasing or sublime thoughts, and, so to speak, 
•raise, as on the wings of inspiration, the soul to heaven r 
Endless examples, illustrative of these ideas, might be pro* 
duoedfrom him, so emphatically called the Sweet Musician* 
and Dr. Watts's Psalms and Hymns, which are enlivened 
(with many of the rich embellishments of poetry,— for 
Watts was a poet. The ancients supposed that the charm 
extended over the gods. Why did they address them io 
songs and hymns ? They acted on the same principle m 
they acte4 in their sacrifices: they offered their deities 
what they conceived to be the best, the moat pleasing, 
and the most influential : 

Carmine dii niperi placantur, carmine maaet •• 

The Book of Job was designed to raise the most sublime 
religious feeling of resignation to Providence, and to pro* 
duce a strong moral eflVct. It is a species of drama, 
which at least carries a more dramatic air than any thing 
we have, written by the Jews f ; yet is it composed under 



• This seems completely to answer what Sir \ViIli411? Jones says 
on this subject in an Essay on Taste, in his Poems. 

f Dr. Brown, iu his Origin and Progress of Poetry among Bar* 
barotis Nations, (the book alluded to in a former Essay, from 
svliich 1 quoted a passage from Perc 1-afiuii J gives sufficient ret* 
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the influence of that spirit so prevalent in Arabia, where, 
most probably, it was written, — characterized by % the 
strongest marks of poetical embellishment, — and sup- 
posed by many critics to be throughout a fable. 

It has been thought by some, that Satire cannot posses.* 
the quality, — this primary quality, for which we contend. 
Yet if we look closely into the matter, we shall find that 
the argument will still hold. Satire, in one point of view, 
is designed to give pain ; herein it acts the part of a mo- 
ralist and philosopher j but when considered in its poeti- 
eal character, it must possess, as a poem, the essential pro- 
perties, the indispensable qualities of poetry, such as are 
capable of pleasing, when examined by the rules of taste 
which prevail in all the fine arts. 

This is the pivot on which fiction, in the quickest 
movements of romance, moves. So that the learned Huet 
seriously lays it down, " that romances are falsehoods, 
with some intermixture of truth 5" or, as he continues, 
" that truth has the greater stroke in histories, but raise* 
hood is predominant in the romance *, insomuch that it 
may indeed be altogether false, both in the parts and in 
the whole :" Yet as he avows, that it should be written 
with art, and under certain rules, so no one more insists, 
" that a composer of romance should instruct his readers.** 
And he accordingly much censures such romances, as, 
like many of the Arabian, excite nothing but passion and 
extravagance, without having any moral end in view. 

tons why the Jews did not attend to any thing like the regular 
drama. 

* A Treatise of Romances and their Original. 
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Besides the effects immediately moral which romances 
may, and ought to ptodnce, they benefit man in his in- 
tellectual pursuits, and ought so to do. This idea is ele- 
gantly expressed by either Dr. Aikin or Mrs, Barbauld; 
€i They teach us to think, by inuring os to feel : they 
ventilate the mind by sudden gusts of passion, and pre* 
Tent the stagnation of thought by a fresh infusion of dis- 
similar ideas *." 

Few writers unite- the pleasing and moral effects of 
fable like Mr. Southey. He is the modern poet of 
romance, full of the gay science, having revived the an* 
cient practice of writing romance in verse* as well as in 
prose. Amadis de Gaul, which he has translated, is per- 
haps the first romance of chivalry j and his ownTbalaba, 
and Cursamfcf Kjhama, are avowedly romances; and, 
perhaps, some may consider Madoc of the same order* 
But they all unite pleasing and moral design : few equal 
him in agreeable, lively, affecting description, and his good 
principles give strength to his dramatic representations. 

And here, in going into this subject more than might 
be expected, I may be supposed to speak from convic- 
tion rather than from any predominant aim to natter of 
dignify my own practice : for neither as a reader or a 
writer have I been much of a romancer. It falls in the 
regular course of my critical inquiries to speak of fiction, in 
a sober moral sense, as belonging to poetry : and as one of 
the greatest philosophers f, and apparently a most amiable 

* On Romances, in Miscellaneous Piece* in Prose. Hy Dr. AUris 
and Mrs. Barbauld. 
t Plato de Repub. 
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man, was for banishing poets, with all their fiction*, from 
his republic of wise and true men, it may be worth our 
while to show, that in this respect he did not act wisely 
himself* 

For who should seriously object to these gay humour* 
of poetry, called fictions, when even science is accustomed 
to make use of them in her most philosophical moods, 
and her most steady investigations? so agreeable, and. 
almost necessary, is something of invention, to the nature 
of man ! Do not geography and astronomy talk of the 
rising and setting of the heavenly bodies ; when^yet it U 
well known that all their motion is only apparent, the 
real motion being in our own earth ? And do not many 
of their problems proceed on suppositions, the mere tech* 
nicisms and artifices of language r Algebra talksof negative 
quantities, a something less than nothing *, than which, 
in strictness of truth, nothing can be a more direct con- 
tradiction. Geometry, so devoted to demonstration, and 
ready almost to appropriate the term to her own pro- 
cesses, speaks, at the very outset of her working, of points 
that have no parts 5 thus erecting a magnificent structure, 
and carrying it, as it were, to the heavens, the basis of 
which is a mere fairy fiction, existing only in the imagi- 
nation. Such is the real case in regard to Euclid himself^ 

Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus orbem f . 

For, according to him, the very first point where he fixes 
his compass to describe a circumference, the very first 

• Mr. Frend, therefore, in his Treatise on Algebra, oppose* 
this doctrine, as futile. 

fVirg.Ecl. line 41, 

P5 
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•point where he placet his rale to draw a straight line, 
having no part, can exist only in the imagination. Law 
Itself, that sage arbiter of the rights and of the wrongs of 
all mankind, every body knows, abounds in fictions : and 
•we me told, that a fiction, or feigned construction of the 
law, is, when, in a similitudiuary and colourable way, the 
law coDstrueth a thing otherwise than it is in truth; 
#nd therefore fictions were formerly termed an abuse of 
-our law, but have been a long time necessary, and al- 
lowed of in several cases. At the same time a certain 
writer adds : " Jt is observed, that no fiction should un- 
lawfully work any damage or injury to another ." Aud 
t put in the same plea in behalf of poetry. 
- Nay, every thing advanced by the divine Plato con- 
cerning ideal beauty is but a creation of the fancy, 
but a mere poetical invention, more congenial to the na* 
ture, and better adapted to the purposes, of poetry and 
painting, than of true philosophy. Produs and Plot in us 
also have said many bright things- on ideal beauty $ but 
all their bright things appear to mora advantage in Aken* 
aide's Pleasures of Imagination, and in the writings of 
♦he German painter Mengs, than in metaphysical or aoo» 
ral disquisitions, and commentaries on Euclid. It should 
be noticed that Akenside and Mengs were Platonists, so 
far, at least, as their arts were concerned. 

Koow, then, whatever of nature's pregnant stores* 
Whate'er of mimic art's reflected form*, 
With love and admiration thus inflame 
The powers of fancy, her delighted sons 
To three illustrious orders have refer* 'd. 
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Three sister grace*, whom the painter's handy 
The poet's tongue confesses ; the sublime. 
The wonderful, the fair.— I see them dawn, 
I see the radiant visions where they rise *. 

What shall we ray of the narrator of facts, — of tfet 
chronicler of ancient times, — the describer of the xuV 
orders of war and the occupations of peace, — of the warm 
panegyrist of illustrious and honourable men ? Such i* 
ihe character assumed by History. 

If any ancient history speaks more truth than others; 
some might think it would be that of the Chinese. Among 
this people, their national history is the concern of go- 
vernment. This concern comprehends the appointing of 
the historian, the inspection of his work, and the placing 
of it, as a sacred deposit, in the public archives of the 
country. But a certain writer, and one well acquainted 
with history, asserts roundly enough, that there is no 
writer, so far as history goes, who does not sometimes tell 
lies f . And is the Chinese history all. truth ? 

As to those fragments of Cbaldaean, ^Egyptian, and 
Phoenician history, severally ascribed to Berosus, Mane- 
iho, and Sanchoniathon, they are pretty generally allowed 
to be the fabrications of other more modern writers J. 

The Grecian history (the early part of it at least) is no* 
thing but one tissue of fable; and the historians, who be* 



* Aken side's Pleasures of Imagination, book i. ver. 139, &c» 
f Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

J Bishop Cumberland, however, has endeavoured to reconcile 
Saachoniarhon** History with that of Mo te s. 
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gin their accounts with acknowledging this, have bat 
embellished the fictions of their ancestors: so that 

— quicquid Grseria mendax 
Audet in historia 

became proverbial. And what indeed could ft people do, 
whoknew not their own origin, (as Mr. Bryant has shown,) 
who were unacquainted with the import and spirit of 
their own mythology ? 

The Romans, who brought this charge of fiction against 
.the Greeks, were in historical matters no bad feigners 
themselves. They, indeed, had their learning, their re- 
ligion, and in a measure their language, from the Greeks; 
and the fictions lost nothing in the hands of Roman chro- 
niclers. Livy professes to say nothing prior to the build- 
ing of the city, because all the ancient monuments were 
overrun with fable ; " this privilege (to use his own words) 
being allowed to antiquity, to make, by mingling human 
things with divine, the beginning of cities more august:** — 
and to speak of the fictions interwoven with his history, 
when it begins to be true, (if we know where that is,) 
would lead further than I can proceed here. 

Ecclesiastical history overflows with inventions or fie* 
tions, as the old world was overflowed by the deluge. 
Whether these inventions be entitled to more credit, or 
be more agreeable, by being characterized as pious frauds, 
I leave others to determine. But whosoever should cast 
up in his own mind the amount of all the evidence arising 
from the false gospels, from the bastardy of the spurious 
lathers, from the corruption of the true, together with 
that from Mons. Claude's History of the Reformation* 
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and Mr. Robinson's Ecclesiastical Researches,— whosoever 
shall sum up all this evidence/ might conclude, that the 
inventions of ecclesiastical history are equal to those of 
the Greek and Roman history put together; and I suspect 
his calculations would not be very wide from the truth. 

Further still, legislators and philosophers (for in this 

question ancient legislators and ancient philosophers run 

together) are as full of fiction as the rest of mankind, — .. 

at least if Bishop Warburton's system be true : for he 

supposes that they taught doctrines of the most serious 

import, of which they did not believe one word. He 

gives a summary of his doctrine in his " Alliance between 

Church and State ;" but expands it more widely, and lays 

. it as the very foundation of his great Theurgic Temple, in 

the Divine Legation of Moses. According to this famous 

prelate's account of these ancient philosophers, they had 

an exoteric and an esoteric doctrine ; the former of which 

they broached for public use, the latter they reserved as 

a bonne bouche to regale themselves with in private j 

it being impossible that the Ionic, the Academic, 

the Peripatetic, or the Stoic sect of philosophers could 

believe the mummery of their old religion, all being, 

according to him, a political machine, a mere fabrication 

of philosophers and statesmen, to serve the purposes of 

civil institutions *« 

This same doctrine was maintained by the ancient apo- 
logists for Christianity and most eminent Protestant re- 
formers j though it has been zealously controverted by 

* Divine Legation of Motes* 
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others*. Bat let it pas*. How for the ancient philosophers 
and legislators (or howfar the philosophers and statesmen of 
any country) have seriously believed what they solemnly 
iaught, let others, if they can, settle at their leisure : thus 
much at least the warmest advocates of the old philoso- 
phers allow,— and even they themselves avowed it,— that 
they threw over their doctrine a glorious veil of obscu* 
rity, all the contrivances of emblematic aud symbolical 
rhetoric, in compassion to the ignorance of mankind. In 
plain language, they perceived that men could not bear 
pure unmixed truth, and therefore amused and governed 
tliem by semblances and fictions. 

Monsieur Huet carries this matter still further* He 
observes, that an inclination to fables is common to all 
men, not merely the result of imitation or custom, but 
peculiar and even necessary to him, as a creature desirous 
to learn, and capable of arriving at knowledge ; and he 
. shows that the Scriptures, both Jewish and Christian, 
abound with mysterious and allegorical writing, which 
partake of the nature both of poetry and fiction. And 
with his words this chapter shall close : 

" These fictions and parables which you have seen 
make up the profane learning of the nations before 
mentioned, have In Syria been sanctified 5 the sacred au- 
thors, complying with the humour of the Jews, made use 
thereof to ezpreas the inspirations they received from 
heaven. The holy Scripture is altogether mysterious, 
allegorical, and ^enigmatical. The Talmudists believed 

* Particularly "by Mr. Thomas Taylor, the worthy modern 
Platoaist, in his Essay on die Etaistnian Mysteries. 
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that the Book of Job is no other but a parable of the He* 
brews' invention : this book, that of David, the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Canticles, and all other holy songs, are 
poetical works abounding with figures, which would 
seem bold and violent in our writings, and which are 
ordinary in those of that nation. The Book of Proverbs 
is otherwise called the Parables j because Proverbs of 
this sort, according to the definition of Quintilian, are 
only short fictions, or parables exprest in little. 

" The Book of Canticles is a kind of dramatic poem, 
where the passionate sentiments of the bridegroom and 
spouse are exprest after a manner so tender and touching, 
that we should be charmed thereby, if these expressions 
and figures had some little more of conformity with our 
genius, or that we could divest ourselves of that unjust 
preoccupation, which makes us dislike all that is a lit- 
tle remote from our usage : in which we condemn our- 
selves without perceiving it 5 since that our lightness 
never permits us to persevere long in the same customs. 

" Our Saviour himself scarce ever gave any precepts to 
the Jews, but under the veil of parables. The TaJrauds 
contain a million of fables, every one more impertinent 
than another : many of the rabbins have afterwards ex- 
plained, reconciled, and amassed them together in their 
particular works $ and besides this have composed seve- 
ral poesies, proverbs, and apologues *." 

• Huet's Treatise on Romance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE USB OF TOPOGRAPHY IN POETRY. 



If there are any topics, in which I conceive myself to 
have been romantic in different periods of my life, it is on 
inch as belong to the subject of the present Essay. I have 
indeed never been out of the island: but within it I have 
been romantic enough. And were I to relate how I have 
expatiated over its plains and heaths, lingered in its gardens, 
Jost myself, sometimes too literally, in its wildernesses 
and woods, coursed its lakes and rivers, ranged its valleys, 
scaled its mountains, and pierced some of its most fan- 
tastic, sequestered haunts, — how I have travelled miles and 
miles to gaze at an old castle in ruins, grotesque, disrupted 
rocks, a gentle waterfall, or a foaming cascade, — how 
1 have searched out some of its most secluded bays, many 
of its boldest shores, mused, and contemplated the ocean 
from those points of view where it appears most awful 
and sublime, — were I to relate these matters, the reader 
might think I have been sufficiently romantic > and that 
he who is said to have travelled to iEgypt to measure the 
height of the Pyramids, and to ascertain whether there 
were to be traced on them any hieroglyphical characters, 
was not more romantic than myself*. 



* Mr. Greaves is here alluded to, though his writings oa the 
Pyramids are by no means romantic. 
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This feeling; amounting to a passion, has been^ con- 
nected with a correspondent course of rambling reading, 
— I mean of writers on Landscape, Picturesque, or En-, 
glish Gardening, and oh Painting; and all this, to find out 
the beautiful : for as the eye of a real painter is more 
quick and searching in perceiving what is really and re- 
latively beautiful in nature, so are his feelings more in 
harmony with it $ and his writings, if formed on the true 
principles of his art, as those of our English school now 
are, the best calculated to illustrate what is beautiful in 
nature. 

Yet am I not entitled to say, " And I also am a 
painter." The circumstances introduced "above are barely 
mentioned, to show, that had I ventured on the province 
of local scenery, I might have entered on it with a few 
advantages. But I shall avoid all scientific disputes, mi- 
nute discriminations, professional language, and formal 
details. I shall say nothing about waving lines, or straight, 
smooth, and rough surfaces, — the sublime, and beautiful, 
and picturesque, — ornamental parts — or the harmonious 
whole 5 — how what is useful may be made to unite with 
what is beautiful, and all comprehended in what is 
called Landscape or English Gardening. This is the pro- 
vince of Gilpin, Wheatley, and Price; and this province 
I pass. 

All, however, that goes into these subjects, is con- 
nected with poetry, is capable of great embellishment, 
and of being so treated as to combine much of the useful 
with the agreeable: as witness Mr. Mason's elegant 
poem The English Garden, Mr. Gray's Letters from 
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Cumberland and Westmoreland*, and the writings of the 
eloquent and philosophical D' Ermenonville f . 

All attempted here will be to show, how topography 
maybe made a handmaid to poetry: no allusion was made 
to the subject in the Essay on the Connexion of the Arts 
and Sciences, because I intended to form what I had to 
say into a separate discussion. I have enlarged on topo- 
graphy in the Monthly Magazine \ and so much as relates 
to poetry I copy into the present work. 

At a time when, if we may judge from numerous pub- 
lications, local history obtains more than ordinary respect, 
to offer a few reflections on the subject will 4>e deemed 
neither impertinent nor useless $ a subject of considerable 
extent, and, when properly pursued, not more interest- 
ing to individuals than beneficial to the community. Of 
ks extent, indeed, I am so well aware, as to feel com* 
pelled to circumscribe my inquiries. To the antiquary, 
- and investigator of pedigrees, to the fabulist, the eccle- 
siastic, and historian, I leave untouched their favourite 
provinces. My department at present is poetry, In refe- 
rence to rural scenery : 

Flumina amem sylvasque, ingloriut. 

Poetry is " an imitative art." This general definition 
shall be readily admitted. To inquire in what respects 
poetry differs from the other imitative arts, painting, 
sculpture, or music^ or into the various species of poetic 
composition, is unnecessary here ; it being obvious, that 
descriptive poetry must be the subject of the present 

• In Mason's Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Gray, 
f Eway on Landscape. 
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Essay : and antecedently to the design of it, which is to 
show how far the topographer may assist the poet, a 
question arises,— In what does the true genius of descrip- 
tive poetry consist ? 

The adjunct descriptive, in the present connexion, is 
not to be confined exclusively to a particular species of 
poetic composition, called descriptive poetry; such, for 
instance, as Thomson's Seasons, Denham, and Grongar 
Hill : it applies to subject and matter, rather than to 
-mode, or any thing specific, to description or scenery in 
-general, which may increase the elegance of the ode, im- 
prove even the dignity of tragedy, and heighten the ma- 
jesty of the epic : in short, it may assist any poetry, as 
well as form the characteristic excellence of what is pre* 
perly called a descriptive poem ; description being that 
ornament and embellishment of poetry, the more perma- 
nent as the more true, the more agreeable as the more 
-natural. Of course, what will be offered at present is 
generic, and, relating to essentials, not particulars, belongs 
-to this first division of our subject. 

Plutarch, in his excellent treatise, wherein he lays 
down rules for a young man to read the poets with most 
advantage, warns him against their descriptions, and is 
abundant in quotations illustrative of his subject : but the 
passages quoted by him refe* to the fictions and fables of 
poets, not to their descriptions of natural objects. 

It is evident, then, that the course to be pursued by a poet, 
who wishes to excel in description, differs from that pro- 
posed by Aristotle to the poet in general : " It is the office 
of the poet/' he says, " to relate not *nt& thuigs as have 
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taken place, but such -as might have taken place, such it 
are possible from probability or necessity." Descriptive 
poetry, on the contrary, demands precision ; different 
from tragedy, and epic poetry. In like manner it differs 
from portrait painting : for a portrait painter, as the same 
great critic observes, if he accurately describes the pecu- 
liar lines of the countenance, so as to bring out a like* 
ness, is permitted to make improvements on the original. 

The proper answer, then, to the question seems to be 
this: Descriptive poetry is then most excellent, when cal- 
. culated to excite in the mind the clearest and most lively 
. picture of the object imitated ; and in proportion as the 
ideas forming that picture are vivid, and the more they 
answer to the reality of the prototype or scene, the mote 
complete is the imitation, and the more impressive the 
resemblance. 

The most simple definition of topography it description 
.of place; and were I to be determined by literal inter* 
pretation, topography I should immediately reckon mote 
favourable to the views of the poet, than even of the an- 
tiquary, or the historian. But not to avail myself of ety- 
mological meaning, it shall be noticed, that in the same 
. manner as a painter is an artist *, not a mechanic, so a to- 
pographer is not a mere noter down of places, or the 
panegyrist of elegant seats, (though some topographers 
are little more,) but one who describes the nature of 
places, their respective situation, their characteristic ex- 
cellencies : he enters the favourite retreats of ease and 

• See Sir Jeshua Reynolds's Lectures* 
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degance, and roves through the walks of art and indus- 
ry : he marks the peculiarity of each country, proceeding 
rom its woods, its forests, its chases : he traces rivers 
ind springs 5 describes valleys, and corn-fields, and mea- 
iows % climbs, as it were, rocks and hills, and moun- 
a'uis : castles, churches, ruins of fortresses, and falling 
lb beys, pass under his view : the violent and terrific de- 
scent of the precipice, the sparkling, foaming cascade, 
the headlong, tumultuous cataract must not be unob- 
served: — in short, whatever engages the attention of the^ 
landscape painter may enter into the description of the 
local historian ; and such topographical writers, as are 
unacquainted with landscape painting, even In their own 
art will be generally defective. 

I attempt not to resolve the art into any elementary 
principles} I am contemplating it in actual exercise. And 
what is topography? Clearly a species of painting: and 
as painting has been called silent poetry, and poetry speak- 
ing painting, topography may not improperly be called 
description painting. 

What advantage, then, does the poet derive from the 
topographer ? By local descriptions he may be brought 
acquainted with scenes to which before he was a stranger. 
This is plain, — a sort of truism j-rbut I apprehend the 
proper answer. 

I know it may immediately be urged, that the poet 
describes nothing so successfully as scenes which he has 
himself surveyed : — admitted. ThusTasso, and Cowley, 
and Sbens tone their gardens :-rtbus the old Arabian poets 
and northern scalds,— most of whom were warriors, — the 
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scenes where they fought. We allow that it was the pe- 
culiar felicity of Homer, that he copied his imagery from: 
nature, as his original,— that he described real life, — that 
he was conversant with heroes, and shepherds, and pea- 
sants, such as he paints j— in short, that he was in familiar 
intercourse with such characters as he represents. But does 
it follow that a poet may not enrich his mind from the 
stores of other observers ? The views taken by any in-' 
dividual, in comparison of the whole range of nature, are 
inconsiderable and confined j and if poets are not per- 
mitted to increase their stock by receiving a little on cre- 
dit, many must be poor indeed. 

It would be endless to produce from the English 
poets examples of happy imitations, as well of place as of 
character and manner, when yet the writers possessed 
no ocular proof of the scenery or subject described. Sir 
William Jones published Asiatic Poems before he visited 
India ; Collins, charming Eclogues, though he was never 
in the East ; and a modern ingenious novelist, justly ad- 
mired for her descriptive talents, relied on the represen- 
tations of travellers and tourists. Dr. Blacklock, an ele- 
gant Scotch poet, and a man of considerable science, 
described well from what he only beard read : for he was 
blind from his infancy. 

But the topographer, who would befriend the poet, 
must not be chargeable with the crime of poetry, fiction : 

Pictoribu* atquc poetU 
Quidlibet audendi temper fait aequa potetUt. 

He must be a copyist, and the more* faithful to nature the 
better. 
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To no art does the maxim of Du Fresnoy apply with 
more propriety than to that of topography : 



-Errorum est plurima sylva, 



Multiplicesque viae : bene agendi terminus unus ; 
Lines recta velut sola est, et mille recurvae *. 

In error's grove, though thousand thickets spread, 
Ten thousand devious paths our steps mislead : 
Midst curves that vary in perpetual twine, 
Truth own* but one direct and perfect line. 

But further: As no understanding comprehends all 
sciences, or recollects every stage of its inquiries, so no 
one embraces every scene ; and even of a favourite scene 
tome parts may escape its notice. Topography, there- 
fore, may assist a poet, not only by unfolding to him scenes 
that he never saw, but, by retouching, as it were, the ob- 
jects already pictured in his eye, may complete the pic- 
ture, and thus, by reviving his perceptions, an<J by assist- 
ing him to re-associate his ideas, m.iy give energy and 
precision to the poet. 

The analogy between the painter and local historian 
has already been mentioned : but when the latter adorns 
his work with accurate and elegant engravings, the ana- 
logy is rendered more striking; the service, too, rendered 
the poet becomes twofold, and appears so essential an 
appendage to local history, as almost always to accom- 
pany it. A poet, who had travelled all over Hindostan, 
might still be much assisted by Mr. Daniel's Views, and 



• De Re Graphica. 
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Mr. Salt's Plates, that are indepeodent of Lord Vstafaas 
Travels. 

It has already been observed, that the local historian, 
who would render essential benefit to poetry, should con- 
sider himself as a mere copyist : but, notwithstanding, 
ample room is left for selection, and the exercise of taste, 
the peculiar province of all the 6ne arts 5 ample room 
for such embellishments of style and composition, as may 
direct the judgement, and even enliven a poetical imagi- 
nation. In this respect, indeed, the topographer excels 
the painter ; for, as before observed, painting is silent, 
whereas topography speaks to us, can enliven the passioni 
by moderate sallies of the fancy, and occasionally elevate 
the mind with moral reflection. This, indeed, should be 
attempted but sparingly 5 but, if done with delicacy and 
with judgement, produces a most pleasing and poetical 
effect. 

Here philosophy may step in as the handmaid to topo- 
graphy 3 and both together form a most delightful union 
with poetry. 

The preceding observations may be considered as ge- 
neral reflections, and stand independent of any particular 
history: for as I mean not to censure any particular 
writer, so do I not appear in this Essay as the professed 
critic or panegyrist of any. I shall only observe, that a 
modern History of Monmouthshire seems highly favour* 
able to the views above mentioned, and it is in reference 
to those views only I speak. 

Were I disposed to consider any particular county in 
Britain m reference to scenery, though I might prefer 
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rambling through other counties, I should choose to re- 
pose in Monmouthshire. No county in Great Britain rk 
minds me so much of the following fine passage "in D*Er- 
menonville, as Monmouthshire : "One may indeed find 
greater subjects of wonder in those caprices or prodigies 
of nature, which seem intended to show the littleness of' 
man, and the vain efforts of art : one cannot but be struck 
at the aspect of immense rocks heaped one upon an*' 
other, and the awful view of mountains whose summit! 
reach above the clouds $ some torn open by. subterraneous 
fires, others by impetuous torrents which seem to roll 
down with a fury that nothing can escape : but the so* 
lemn severity of these scenes would in time become 
painful: great objects are like great men 3 we tire of 
•very thing that is out of proportion : it is with milder 
characters, and in softer scenes, that we wish to live.*' 

Mr. David Williams, in his History of this charming 
county, properly observes, " The whole county forma 
one exquisite landscape. In other counties the. moun- 
tains may be more lofty, the valleys more extensive, 
scenes may arise more grandly irregular and wildly ro- ' 
mantic, at the same time sublime and barren, so as al- 
ternately to fill the mmd with horror and with pity : but 
in Monmouthshire the mind is never carried higher than 
admiration, nor falls lower than complacency and de- 
light." 

t€ The beauty of Monmouthshire/' Mr. Williams ele- 
gantly remarks, " is not dependent on single scenes or 
particular features j it is the result of all the circum- 
stances which form the whole surface of the county. The 

VOL, III. <* 
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rivers coaler as much beauty on the country* as they re- 
ceive from it* The course of the Wye is every where 
interesting, in some places sublime j that of the Uske, 
fringed with woods, or bounded by noble meadows, is a 
scene of perpetual beauty. The whole county forms one 
exquisite landscape, of which the vast expanse of the 
British Channel is the foreground : hiUs -covered with 
woods, which the roads beautifully limit, or nobly climb; 
valleys fertilized with •streams, where smaller eminences 
seem to recline against the mountains; -thickets indefi- 
nitely diversified, where objects, as the travellers move, 
seem partially to peep and retire? ftiirets rising in coverts, 
and rained arches almost buried wkhin them ; mutilated 
castles and mouldering abbeys partially concealed ; ham- 
lets, churches, houses, cottages and farms, are blended 
into one general and extensive scene, which is wonder- 
fully picturesque:: while the mountains of Glamorgan 
and Brecon melt -into a distant and magnificent horizon, 
with an effect on the mind, which nature alone,— and 
nature only in particular situations,— can produce *." The 
first and twelfth sections of this History contain much ju- 
dicious and interesting description, and will serve as illus- 
trations of the preceding remarks. 

By way of conclusion, I beg leave to observe, that 
whoever aspires at the character of a poet should, after 
all, be cautious of relying too implicitly on the authority 
of books ; not merely because a topographer or tourist 
may himself be inaccurate, as a modern writer of con- 



* Hist of Monmouthshire, p. 9, 10. 
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siderable taste in picturesque beauty is acknowledged to 
be i but because, after all, a mere copyist, no less than 
the writer who studies nothing but metre and melody, 
is still inferior to a genuine poet, and cannot be ex- 
pected to possess the gay freedom and manly boldness of 
an original and attentive observer of nature. 

Hence it is that Longinus is always happy to illustrate 
ills observations on the five sources of the sublime, fronr 
the great poet, who, like his hero, described what he 
and what he felt : 

. . . . JMores hominum multorum vidtt et urtafc 
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CHAPTER IX. 



.MYTHOLOGY, 



It is intended in this chapter to consider Mythology. 

What is Mythology ? We generally understand by the 
term, the Fabulous History of the ancient Gods and He- 
roes, and of their religious Mysteries. But a* we find an- 
cient my thologists, particularly Plato, Apollodorus*, and 
Sallust, referring fable to a heavenly origin, we should give 
the definition the most liberal interpretation 5 we should 
so extend the -meaning of the term, as to make it embrace 
those .histories which are allowedly, in the usual accep- 
tation of the word, fabulous, and such as are more agree- 
able to the nature of things, or may assert even a divine 
origin : for, as before observed, " Damns hanc veniam 
anti qui tali, &c." We allow antiquity the privilege of 
telling a few stories. 

What a riddle and a mystery is man ! Contemplate his 
faculties : they seem at once extremely limited, yet they 
take a boundless range, penetrating into regions, in 
which the further they travel, the more they are bewil- 
dered and lost. 



• Auollodorus begins his Bibliotheca thus: OtptM* «pw«f 
**f*+\hv*rfin xi'rffv. Vid. etiam SaUust. de Diiset Mundo, 
cap. 3. 
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- If we can conceive the point of time when men 
Jfcsi began to think about the great power, which 
created and links together all the parts of the natural 
and intellectual world, it is probable, the first ideas 
would possess a certain degree of simplicity and clear- 
ness, accompanied, however, with unavoidable obscurity; 
an awful sense of incomprehensibility. That multiplicity 
ef ideas, that assemblage of personages, which constitute 
the ancient mythologies and theogbnies, has been super- 
induced, in the march of time, by the progress of specu- 
lative opinion, and the gradual operation of circum- 
stances j as at the morning twilight, when an army is 
first seen to begin its march from a distance, a white 
cloud arises from the surrounding dust, and soon the 
whole is Wrapt in darkness y but, on a nearer approach, 
the whole army of men stands forth to view, and we 
may be borne down, as it were, by their brightness. 

Apparent facts correspond to this natural presumption r 
for, on inquiry into these matters, it is found, that the 
ancient religious rites and ceremonies of the many Eastern 
nations were originally derived from -^Egypt. Kircher * 
has gone into this curious subject much at large ; and 
agreeably to this representation calls JEgypt emphatically, 
the mystical Pantheon of the whole world. Herodotus, 
also, observes, that the Greeks derived the names of al- 
most all their gods from the ./Egyptians f . 



• Kircheri (Edipus ^Egyptiacus,tom. i. 
E^AaJ*. Herodoti Htit. Euterpe, lib. ii. 50. 
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Before idolatry, like a day-mist, overspread the whole 
face of iEgypt, it possessed, amidst much that must hue 
been incomprehensible, something like twilight views, 
appearing as approaches to the troth. All ancient re* 
ligions seem to have proceeded on the belief of a first 
cause, incommunicable, indescribable, incomprehensible. 
And it was by an appeal to this commanding doctrine* 
and an attack on the idolatries superinduced on tbe an- 
cient religion of mankind, that the legislator of the Jewish 
nation, no less than Confucius and the impostor Ma- 
homet, gained such authority over tbe minds, and com* 
rnanded, as by a voice from heaven, the faith, of man- 
kind* , 

Jamblicps, who has treated on the mysteries of the 
ancient Egyptians, has shown, that while maintaining a 
multiplicity of gods, they held them in a way of succes- 
sion and subordination, as mundane and 8Upramundane > 
material and intellectual powers, providing for a belief of 
the one and the good, the first of the first, of whom 
there was no exemplar, the fountain of all things, the 
root and basis of all intellectual forms *. This philoso- 

* rig« rmt mrttf nrm % ntu rm »\m tyC** ftf' &W «'* > *&**•{ nms 
<nt 9rg«rv &i* »«< /WiAiA* , w fmarnri nt uwru tiMnnr fuw •trr* 
y*{ MHT«» mvrm i*HrX.i*ir*h »« «**■• «*' **p&uypM h fyvrt r* •»■ 
*9**ropt Stir, tv arrtts m.ymht' /uij£«» y«g rt *«4irg»r«y, xm mryn rm 
warrmy xeu prufftnv ran m/iim/* »■{•>«*» u^ojv «vr*r. Jamblicus de 
/Egypt. Myst. lib. viii. cap. 2. And again ; n*r< h, «u/r#* •*»£- 
*£#»r« «vr»v, smb *pri$t*rt' tUu turns aimik* »xt* *"* rtkivrmun n 
«H* rttt *$£** Ajyvrratf *{*yp*ru$h *1> **•* •C/fc <r «"> um +&**»- 
* €if m xXnhi rvt «r»XA*», *v$*t vf %nt liVKvCifvpivut far cXn^<«v, 
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phy, transported out of JEgypt, was introduced into Greece 
by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato 3 and the fo EN and the 
ro ON, accordingly, is, as it were, the first stone in their 
mystic temple, the same in import as the IT)iT, the Jeho- 
vah of the Hebrews. 

This subject is introduced into Plato's Politicus, and the 
fifth book of his Republic. The same was also, most pro- 
bably, the import of the monosyllable, EI, inscribed over 
4he gates of the temple of Apollo at Delphos, £1 EN, 
" Thou art one," as Plutarch observes in his Treatise on 
that subject. 

If, with others, we consider India as the parent stock 
of all these mythologies, still we shall find them termi- 
nating in similar doctrines, which at once simplified and 
set a boundary to belief. For the Oriental philosophy, 
though, like the -/Egyptian, it had a theological nomen- 
clature, and ranged through all nature for gods, good and 
bad daemons,, still had a point of rest, in a cause of 
causes, from whom sprung ideas, those patterns or ex- 
emplars of all forms, intellectual and material, which 
exist through the universe* These ideas may be traced 
in Stanley's History of the Oriental Philosophy, and what 
are called Fragments of the Chaldaic Philosophy, sub- 
joined to Le Clerc's Latin translation of that work* 



wprGmWfivrir etyorfv* h vroinrutt m Ortyt *ixX«r«j, *«j mXXat 3*" 
mXkms iwmpue t* xai tntgyttmt nr*w^«n t%u. He then proceed* 
to show that there are other principalities, and that there is one 
in each that presides over the rest. Sect. viii. cap. 3. 
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But this was too vast an idea for the human intellect. 
The distribution of beings, assigned to the different parts 
of nature, was an accommodation to human weakness, a 
deduction of philosophy, whether true or false ; a deduc- 
tion, which, being favourable to the views of priests and 
philosophers, found a ready acceptation, and was formed 
in India and JEgypt long before it mingled with the Gre- 
cian superstitions. 

Poetry also had its share in extending the sphere of my- 
thology. She gave to every thing a local habitation and a 
name. Nothing was so humble which she could not 
exalt, nor 60 distant which she could not bring nigh. She 
found beauty every where, gave reality to non-existences, 
and converted abstract ideas into divinities : 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 

The gnttur'd rocks, and congregated sands, 

As haying sense of beauty, did omit 

Their mortal natures. 

ShaksptwrSt OtheU*. 

We may perceive the natural tendency of poetry to ex- 
lend the boundaries of mythology, by Homer's admired 
personifications in the fourth book of the Iliad, which the 
leader will take in Mr. Pope's fine translation * : 

Each host now joins, and each a god inspires ; 
These Mars incites, and those Minerva fires : 

* fl£rt 3i rut fU9 A{«ft TO 3* yXmwumwtt A#*iw», 
Asywf rnh §C»h ««' E{'« m/ur* fttpmmm f 
AfMf «il{«f*«M ««r#ywtn, •**(» *s, 
nV tXiyn piv *(**» jM£iwrtvw#, cvfw( intra 
0«e«r» frugal ««£*, mm i« gfcw (Unu> itied iv. 440w 
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Pale Flight around and dreadful Terror reign, 
And Discord raging bathes the purple plain : 
Discord, dire sitter of the slaughtering power, 
Small at her birth, but rising every hour ; 

. While scarce the skies her horrid head can bound, 
She stalks on earth, and shakes the world around ; - v . 

The nations bleed where'er her steps she turns, 

• The groan still deepens,' and the battle burns : 

and by several of Horace's odes, and more particularly 
the Orphic Hymns, we see how these imaginary person- 
ages slipped into the pagan calendar, and shared divine ho- 
nours with the other gods who were supposed to govern 
the universe : thus Horace's ode to Fortune : 
O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium, 

O goddess, Antium's guardian power ! 

Lib. i. ode 35. 
In this ode, too, Necessity, Hope, and Friendship, are 
personified, and have their appropriate emblems. And 
thus the following Orphic Hymn, which 1he reader will 
be pleaseckto take in Mr. Thomas Taylor's translation : - 

TO TBS SEASONS. 

The Fumigation from Aromatics. 
Vernal, and grassy, vivid, holy powers, 
Whose balmy breath exhales in lovely flowers, 
All-coloured Seasons? rich increase your care. 
Circling for ever flourishing and fair ; 
Invested with a veil of shining dew, 
A flowVy veil, delightful to the view; 
Attending Proserpine, when back from night 
The Fates and Graces lead her up to light ; 
When in a band harmonious they advance, 
And joyful round her form the solemn dance* 

O 5r 



i 
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With Ceres triumphing, aad Love divine, 
Propitious come, and on our incense shine ; 
Give earth a blameless store of fruits to bear* 
And make a novel mystic's life your care *• 

In these Hymns, not only Protogenusor Fhane&j the 
st apparent king of the universe, is addressed, together 
with the whole genera of gods, but also Justice, Equity, 
Law, Health, and the like; and as each had its appro- 
priate offering, so had each its appropriate temple* 

Other causes, besides philosophy and poetry, operated 
in this curious process. The practice of celebrating the 
praises of the. illustrious dead in odes and hymns and 
funeral orations, a practice which prevailed among the 
most civilized nations f, no less than among the most 

* From the Mystical Initiations, or Hymns of Orpheus, by 
Thomas Taylor. 

f This is exemplified, as it regards the Greeks, in Pericles's ad- 
mired Funeral Oration, and Plato's imitation of it in his Menexe- 
nus : and how this practice has prevailed among the nations of 
Europe, as well as of China, Peru, and the barbarous nations, see 
Dr. Brown's History of the Origin and Progress of Poetry among 
different Nations. From the admiration of great actions, men 
proceeded to deify the heroes. 

Tuque adeo, quern mox qua; tint habitura JDeorum . 
Concilia, incertum est; urbesne invisere, Caesar, 
Terrarumque velis curam; et te maximus orbis 
Auctorem frugum,tempestatumque potentem 
Accipiat, ciugensmaterna tempora myrto. 

Fkg. Gtorg, I i. 24. 
And chiefly thou, whose undetermined state 
Is yet the business of the Gods' debate ; 
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barbarous ; the custom of introducing the gods of one 
country to the acquaintance of another * 5 the study of 
that occult science called astrology j the use, or rather 
the perverted application, of ancient hieroglyphics + j~ 
these and other causes, probably, conspired to produce 
the same effect ; I mean, to introduce that jumble of 
opinions, that amalgamation of human wisdom and hu- 
man follies, which composed ancient fable 5— a mixture 
of the true and the false, of poetry and philosophy, of 
piety and priestcraft j of inventions, which politicians, 
might think beneficial in civil institutions, with some- 
thing of bold imposture ; — a system, which, if it became 
in some respects corrupted, in others became a system 
misconceived and misconstrued : for let us here do jus- 



Whether in after-times to be declared 

The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard; 

Or o'er the fruits and seasons to preside, ' 

And round the seasons of the year to guide: 

Pow'rful of blessings, which thou sow'st around, • 

And with thf goddess mother's myrtle crown VL 

Dry den, 
* LiviiHist. lib. 1. 

f Our imaginations may be assisted to conceive how this may 

Have happened; in observing the impression made oa the- mind 

by the delineation of the different sacred animals and plants, at 

seen in some books on the ancient ^Egyptian Hieroglyphics; such 

as in Kircher's first volume of his CEdipus iEgyptiacus, and in a 

Latin and French translation of Horapollo's Hieroglyphics. These 

hieroglyphics, when seen in temples, would have a more awful 

effect. See this subject illustrated by the Abbe" Le Pluche, in His 

Hlatoire des. Cicli, 
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ticeto fte poets, and not suppose that they always be- 
lieved their own representations : let as do justice to 
philosophers, and not imagine, that though they might 
talk with the vulgar, they always thought with them: 
Jet us do justice to mankind at large, and not suppose 
that they originally intended to ascribe life to stocks and 
stones, or to pay the most odious beings religious adora* 
4ion. 

But be the ancient mythology what it may, it threw 
open those vast, those boundless regions, so soothing to 
human expectancy, so favourable to poetic imagination $ 
—regions inhabited by gods, goddesses, daemons, heroes 5 
by genii, nymphs, and deified passions; by fairies, dra- 
gons, giants, and enchanted castles 5— regions these, though 
in appearance often very distant from each other, which 
yet possessed some common sympathies and striking re- 
semblances, which have led to a belief, that they had some 
common relation, or were produced by a similar associa- 
tion of ideas. 

These fables, though in their course they might carry 
along with them some muddy streams, were perhaps pure 
in their source, simple and innocent in their tendencies. 
They seem at least to have suited man in a particular 
age, .and under a particular climate, prone as he was to 
credulity, and fond of the marvellous. Through the in- 
strumentality of the personages, of whom such histories 
treat, human affairs moved in a wider circumference, — 
all nature experienced a metamorphosis,— the most ordi- 
nary concerns of life wore an air of majesty, — and what 
would otherwise have been clogged with flesh and sense. 
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moved with the celerity of thought* Hence it naturally 
assorted with religion in the ancient world j and hence its. 
adaptation to poetry. These personages formed the ma- 
chinery of the epic, and gave a lustre to the lyric. This 
feigned history was mixed with the true, and gave a zest 
to description : in the drama, the " deo dignus vindice 
nodus*' added all the charm of surprise, and rendered the 
catastrophe complete. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED*. 



The fables just mentioned, it is clear, would differ both 
in nature and effect from tbose called in Greece the Mi* 
lesian*, in Italy, Sybaritic, and since in Europe, Ro- 
mances. The difference was this : the latter were en- 
chanted branches, cropped from the bowers of some 
neighbouring country, which did but influence a few 
individuals ; the former, though transplanted from a di- 
stant land, became standards in the country ; and as they 
spread all around, the inhabitants reposed under the 



* Stories made up of love tales, profligate and improbable his- 
tories, called Miletian, from Miletus, a city of Ionia, in Asia Mi- 
nor, whence they were derived, not till about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. They were also called Sybaritic, from the 
Sybarites, a voluptuous-people of Italy, among whom this sort of 
fable was known before it passed to Asia- Minor. An account 
•f the Miletian fables, and of the writers of them, may be teen 
in Photius's Bibliotheca, and Mons. Huet's Treatise on Romances* 
These are the fables to which Collins alludes :. 

By old Miletus, who so long 

Has ceased his love-inwoven song, 

By all you taught the Tuscan maids 

In changed Italia's modern shades. 

The Manner*, *n Ode. 
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thade. To speak without figure, what related to these 
fables or theogonies, by intermingling with religion, con- 
versation, philosophy, commerce, — with all public and 
private concerns, — formed what maybe called the costume 
of the countries/ where they were known, and produced* 
a national effect : and, besides that they suited the ge- 
nius of poetry, as being in part fictitious, they, in a par* 
ticular manner, gave it also a peculiar language. 

Thus then the matter stood during the prevalence of 
pagan theology. Yet it is clear, whatever relation the 
gods of different nations may be supposed to have had to 
each other, that the language of a particular country 
would mark out its appropriate gods,, in the same manner 
as, in heraldry, particular arms and ensigns designate par*, 
ticular families : and it is evident, that should a Grecian* 
or Roman> when. addressing Jupiter or Apollo, have called 
them by the name of Mithras, according to the Persian- 
mythology, of Osiris, according to the ^Egyptian, or of 
Odin, according to the Northern $ should he in like man- 
ner have confounded or intermixed Aurora and Hesper 
with Skinfaxi. and Hrimfaxi *, or with Dellinger or Nor- 

* Slrinfaii and Hrimfaxi were in the Icelandic mythology, at. 

before observed, what Aurora and Hesper were in the Grecian 

» and Roman, namely, Morning and Evening. Dellinger, in the 

same mythology, was the Father of Day, and Nbrver, the Father 

of Night : 

Dellinger o'er the traveller's way 

Shines, gentle harbinger of day ; 

But sullen Night with raven wing 

Did first from fatal Norver spring. 

Icelandic Poetry y m the JSddaof&xmund, translated by Amos Cottle, 
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vcr, and symbols of one country that were peculiar ttr 
another,— it is evident, that in such cases he would have- 
acted with impropriety: it would have been just the 
same as- confounding the climate and productions of 
one country with those of another. What, it might be 
asked, have the dew of Hermon, the vines of Engaddi, 
the rose of Sharon, the pearls of Ceylon, the palms of 
Jericho, and the cedar of Lebanon, to do in characterizing. 
Great Britain? Might it not be considered as an incon- 
sistency, an incongruous association? And what have* 
thundering Jove, bloody Mars, the chaste Diana, the- 
train of Venus, and the whole assemblage of those my- 
thological personages, to do in English poetry? Have 
we any sacred nymphs in our groves, or about our streams, 
any oracle at which >we can consult Apollo ?• 

While the pagan religion continued; the mythological 
language would naturally continue too j- and individuals- 
having different opinions concerning the established fa- 
bles, would still, in their language, comply with the* 
costume of the times. For we should observe, that what- 
ever truths the ancient mythologies might contain in the 
beginning, even in the judgement of their ablest philoso- 
phers, some . gross corruptions, both of speculative opi-? 
nions and moral practice, succeeded* And who can be 
surprised in hearing it said, that the poets did not heartily 
believe all the fables they were in the habit of hearing, 
and repeating? The latter Platonists supposed, that they 
kept clear of the difficulty in regard to Homer, by put- 
ting a mystical interpretation on some of the most cen- 
surable parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, Plutarch, who 
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yet inclined to the Platonic philosophy himself, speaks 
less mysteriously on these matters. After quoting a pas- 
sage from a tragedy of iEschylus, called Weighing of 
Souls *, and some passages from Homer, Pindar, and 
Sophocles, which favoured the popular superstitions, he 
scruples not to say of them, that these great poets did 
not believe them f : it is clear to every one, he says,. 
' that they were feigned to excite sympathy or terror>— 
'that their horrible descriptions cannot deceive any but 
very silly people f : nor do we, he adds, praise them as 
true, but as being suited to the person speaking or suffer- 
ing. And certain it is that Plutarch did not believe the 
common notions of his time, any more than Aristotle, 
though be was accounted superstitious enough, and was 
even a priest of Apollo. 

Virgil was an Epicurean, though in the beginning of 
Tiis Georgics, and other places, he speaks conformably 
to the mythological notions of his country. There is 
nothing more after the manner of the Epicurean phi* 
losophy in Lucretius himself than his beautiful panegyric 
on a country life : 

Happy the man, who, studying Nature's laws, 

Through known effects can trace the secret cause ; 

His 

f Kju cv ttotw rcXXvt ItakattmWit, §rt to ftvfahf mvr$if *t\v' xxi 
r» -^tulo; f vriTi^ tq)Q*h fetyiaxvitf, tyxnt^artit' xai vri OfJtn^»t 9 
VTi l\t^xot( } §ur% 2o$iK>»ns miruepttot vw/rm i#w» »*■**, ly^m^**. 

De Auditndis Poet it. 
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His mind possessing in a quiet state, 
Fearless of Fortune, and resign'd to Fate, &c. 

Dry fen*, 

Horace was at first of the Epicurean, afterwards of the 
Stoic, sect: but by whatever philosophy he was in- 
fluenced, he seems always to have adhered to the my- 
thological language of his country. As to Lucretius, 
though he was writing a systematic defence of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, yet he begins his poem with a beau- 
tiful description of the amours of Venus and Mars, little 
according with his avowed belief and the tenour of his 
description. 

Could our limits admit, it would be well to ascertain 
how much of ancient mythological language is to be re- 
ferred to symbols, — how much to philosophy*— -how 
much to theology,— -and how much to poetry : \>\xt as 
these matters would be too various for discussion, I con- 
tent myself with observing,, in regard to the mythology 
of poetry, that if a poet must have mythology, he should 
confine himself to that of his own country. And it is 
obvious, that were we reading one poet, where Belus, 
Ada, Mithras, and the nine Muses, described in the 
language of the East, occur f , with all' the orders of in- 
telligences, mystical emanations, and intellectual princi- 
ples, which constituted the fabric of the Chaldaic philo- 



* Felix,-qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atquemetus omnes et inexorahile Fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari: 

Georg, lib. ii. 49J .. 
f See Maurice's Indian Antiquities. 
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sophy, we should naturally suppose he was an Eastern 
poet: if we met with Isis and Osiris, and all those per* 
sons represented under ./Egyptian hieroglyphics, we 
should suppose he was an ^Egyptian : Odin, Lok, Freya, 
Loduna, Niorder, and other such personages as occur 
in the Edda, would designate him as a Northern poet : 
and Jupiter* Juno, Mars, Apollo, and the whole costume, 
belonging to that assemblage of classical personages^ 
would exhibit him to us as a poet of Greece and Rome, 

It is, therefore, not without reason that Mr. Addison 
observes of Milton : " Another blemish that appears in 
some of his thoughts, is, his frequent allusion to Heatheo 
fable, which is certainly not of a piece with the divine 
subject of which he treats, I do not find fault with: 
these allusions, where the poet represents them as fabu- 
lous, as he does in some places, but where he mentions 
them as truths, and matters of fact *." 

To the objections which have been made to the ac- 
tions ascribed to the heathen deiSjs by the Greek poets> 
(and by the primitive Christians they were formed into 
very strong objections f ,) it was sometimes replied, that 

# Spectator, No. 297. 

f Vide Justmi Martyris pro Christians ad Senatum Romanum 
ApoL 1 et 2 1 and the Aryi «pt £XA*m#* and also Basilii Orat. 
ad Juvenes: Quomodo cum fructu legere possint Graecorum li- 
bros. As much too has been said by the wiser heathens, more 
particularly Plutarch in his Moral Treatises, and Plum Hist, 
lib. ii. cap. 7, De Deo, where Pliny attacks all the pagan supersti- 
tions, as a consequence of the principle which he has laid down : 
Quapropter effiglem Dei formamque quxrere imbecitlitatis hu- 
manae reor: that is, Wherefore I account it a proof of human, 
weakness to inquire after the face and form of God. 
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§uch representations as occur in Homer and Virgil were 
allegoric. But, whether allegoric or not, they were agree- 
able to the mythological costume of all the Greeks and 
Romans, and on that ground they should rest for their 
defence : Virgil and Homer did not invent them. But 
the plea cannot be made in favour of Milton ; all such 
fables being dissonant to his own belief, and to the 
costume of the times in which he lived : bat those Me* 
nrisbes are, after all, only specks on the sun* 

I am alluding to Paradise Lost merely as a poem : for 
I am not disposed to inquire into Milton's divinity or 
philosophy, nor into the truth or falsehood of the ancient 
theogonies. Mr. Addison observes, " that sometimes 
Milton has been so attentive to his divinity, as to have 
neglected his poetry -," as others do, that he was so atten* 
five to his poetry, that he went contrary to divinity and pM* 
losophy. But these are matters I do not enter into; nor 
should I have alluded to the blemishes of Milton here, 
but for the sake of observing, that they are too common 
among our English poets. It is of little moment whe-' 
ther their poems are divine or human ; they are equally 
improper in either case when introduced contrary to the 
writer's belief, and the mythological costume of his country. 

We might exemplify from our best poets. — It will rea- 
dily occur to the reader, that I allude to an improper servile 
imitation, where our English poets borrow their peculiar 
phraseology and mythological ideas from the Greek and 
Roman writers to embellish their own writings, — much 
as, in some Catholic countries, they took the gods and 
goddesses of the pagans and turned them into saints and 
Madonas. 
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Are we then to forgo all fable ? This has not been 
said. On the contrary, there is a way of speaking feign- 
edly in a proper manner, (as Aristotle expresses it,) and 
as he says Homer did * : better still .Plutarch f after 
Gorgias. He said that tragedy was a deception ; with 
which whoever deceived was a juster man than he who 
did not deceive 5 and he who was deceived was a wiser" 
man than he who was not deceived. This, too, may be 
said, and we have already quoted it with that view, of 
fables : and as there is an improper way of using my- 
thology, there are more ways than one of using it pro- 
perly and beautifully. It should not be appropriated or 
used in the writer's own person, where he does not 
speak agreeably to his own mythological sentiments, and 
where he cannot say (to borrow Aristotle's words) " that 
he describes them agreeably to the public opinion ; as for 
example, in things pertaining to the Gods : " but he 
may use them in his own person, though he does not 
believe them, nor describe them conformably to public 
opinion, where he speaks merely in a way of allusion, 
or simile, or under the form of a vision 5 or in a dramatic 
representation, where the language is agreeable to the 
character represented ; or where the writer, throwing 
himself into other countries and times, appears himself 



* AiM*xt h fiaXtra Opnpt tmi r*t mXkm •favb Xvyw m fa. Rig*! 
ILnrrmnt, cap. 24. 

t Tqymt h cut rp i y * lmt u*t* «r«r*y> «r «,n **mrnr*s, ?/jmu« 
# rtg* r» fin *.wmm*mrTHi nm • Metrrjuf woQvtiqv r» pn *<rarrjirrt$, 

Ptuiardws de Audienfa JVe/u. 
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in an assumed, representative character. A few example! 
will illustrate this subject : 

But come, thou goddess fair and free. 

In Heaven yclep*d Euphrosune, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 

With two sister-Graces more 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Or whether, as some sages sing, 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring; 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-maying, 

There on beds -of violet blue 

And fresh-blown roses waah'd in dew 

Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair*. Milton's tAIUgn. 

In the former part of these lines, and all that precede, 
as the poet speaks in his own person, there is some 
impropriety $ in the latter part, the insertion of "as some 
sages sing," intimates that it is merely an allusion, and 
therefore preserves the propriety. The following quo- 
tations will show how the same mythological word may 
be proper or improper according as it is used : 

. . . with purest ray 

Sweet Venus shines ; and from her genial rise, 

When daylight sickens till it springs afresh, 

Unrivall'd reigns the fairest lamp of night. Thomsmi\ 

The word " Veuus " is proper there, as being the com- 
mon language applied to the planet. 

Lo ! where the rosy-bospm'd hours. 
Fair Venus* train, appearf 

% 

The same word is improper there, being applied mytbo- 
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ically, and not conformably either to the writer's 
n views or to public opinion. 

The following lines afford an example of a proper and 
proper use of language in the same passage : 

No stars besides their radiance can display, 
In Phoebus* presence, the dread lord of day; 
E'en Cynthia's self, though regent of the night, 
Is quite obsctired by his emergent light ; 
But Venus only, as if more divine, 
With Phoebus dares in partnership to shine. 

r though Venus iff our popular name for the planet, 
: Phoebus and Cynthia are not our popular names for 
i sun and moon ; but mythological words applied by 
i Greeks and Romans to the intellectual deities which, 
sording to them, presided over the sun and moon. 
Shakspeare's Oberon, and mythological little fairy 
leen Mab, and all her tiny apparatuses proper, as being 
•eeable to the popular superstitions of the place where 
i scene lies, or the time in which Shakspeare lived : 

' Oh ! then I see Queen Mab has been 'with you j 
She is the Fancy's midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a little team of atomies. 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs, 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers, 
The traces of the smallest spiders' webs, 
The whip of cricket bones, the lash of films, 
Her waggoner a small gray-headed gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy -finger of a maid. 
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This, I say, is all proper and beautiful ; and for toe 
same reason, the frequent appeals to the gods are proper 
in the play of Julius Csesar, (though they are not the 
gods of Shakspeare,) for the gcene of the play lies among 
the Romans. 

When a poet appears in an assumed character, it is Dot 
always necessary that he should formally announce it to 
tbo reader j but it is necessary that the reader should 
be aware of it himself, whether the poem be great or 
small. For the propriety or impropriety of the poet's 
mythological language and costume depends not on the 
truth or falsehood of the opinions, but on their confor- 
mity to the character assumed. Thus Mr. Southey in 
his Thalaba and Curse of KJbarna evidently assumes an 
Oriental character: this is instantly perceived by the 
reader, who is hurried away into the regions of romance, 
and made acquainted by that most ingenious poet, in his 
representative character, with the mythologies, poetical 
fancies, manners and costume of many Eastern na- 
tions ; and all ihis with propriety. The reader feels him- 
self all at, once in the Deserts of Arabia, and is prepared 
for a something surprising : 

Who at this untimely hoar 
Wanders o'er the desert sand ? 

No station is in view, 
No palm-tree islanded amid the waste ; 

The mother and the child, , 

The widow and the orphan at this hour 

Wander o'er the desert sands. 

Mr. Walter Scott, in like manner, sa his Lay of the 
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Last Minstrel, by putting his words into the mouth of 
an ancient minstrel, has made it dramatic throughout; and 
all we have a right to inquire, is, whether, as a poem, it is 
constituted on correct principles, and conformably to the 
costume of the times which are described. 

Tea squires, ten yeonten, mail-clad men, 

Waited the beck of warders ten. 

Thirty steads, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable, day and night,-— 

Uarb'd with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jed wood-axe, at saddlefbow. 

A hundred more fed free in stall: . 

Such was the custom cf Branksome Hall. 

Canto ihejirst, 

' But to return to our mythology. 
There is then a proper and improper way of using 
all superstitions, and allusions to the ancient Greek and 
Roman mythology among the rest. English poets have 
often used the improper way : — nor must the imputation 
lie only on poets. Writers of prose occasionally bor- 
row this ornament ; and, through an affectation of classi- 
cal smartness, use it sometimes with equal impropriety. 
Thus an orthodox divine and church-historian, describ- 
ing the inroads of the Danes into this kingdom, and the 
devastations" which they made in Cambridge, observes 5 
*' Mars then frightened away the Muses, when the Mount 
of Parnassus was thrown into a fort, and Helicon derived 
into a trench*." 



* Fuller's History of the University of Cambridge, subjoined 
to his Church History of Britain. 
VOL. III. H 
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This essay endeayours to show, that all such smart- 
nesses and classical brilliances are a species of anachro- 
nism, resembling those violations of chronology which 
' are often found among painters, and even of eminence : 
Thus, St. Jerome is put in a picture of the Last Supper j 
in the Turning of Water in to Wine, Paolo Veronese places 
two Benedictine monks, out of compliment to the order j 
and in a painting of the Crucifixion, even the great Ra- 
phael himself* has represented Caecilia and St. Austin. 
But, Nunc non erat his locus. 

I slightly discussed the subject of Mythology some 
years ago f, in a critique on the Life and Writings of Ma- 
son, and gave examples of the improper use of it in Gray's 
and Mason's Poems. Colman and Lloyd, in two humor- 
ous parodies on their Odes, have also made allusions to it, 
of which Gray himself confesses, " He (Colman) 
makes tolerable fun enough, when I understand him, 
which is not often." Gray's Memoirs, by Mason. 

* Sec ample specimens of this sort of anachronism, in Mr. 
La Motte's Essay on Poetry and Painting. 

f In the Annual Necrology for 1797-8. This Life of Mason 
I nave much enlarged, and once had a thought of publishing it 
in a distinct volume. 
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It is not difficult to see how the foreign embellishments 
alluded to in our last chapter, were superinduced on our 
English poetry * -, for our British and Saxon poetry f have 
them not. They have proceeded from the writers who 

- - ■ i i . ■— ^^— 

* Mr. David Williams, in his History of Monmouthshire, ha* 
observed, that the Welsh bards are better authority, as being 
more authentic, than the Welsh historians : and Mr. Edward Wil- 
liams, the Welsh lard, than whom no man is better acquainted with 
the old Welsh poets, denies, in his notes to his Poems, that there 
is any thing of fable in the Welsh poets; aud that writers have ig- 
oorantly ascribed the lies of Geoffry of Monmouth to Taliessin. 
I, of course, therefore conclude, that what Monsieur Huet says, 
in his Trtatise on Romances, on the Fabulous Histories devised by 
Taliessin, is a mistake of that learned writer's, whom I do not sus- 
pect of having been acquainted with the writings of the Welsh. ^ 

f Though the Saxon poets did not make use of the ancient 
Greek and Roman fables, yet, as, Mr. Turner has. proved, (con- 
trary to the opinion of some writers,) they were acquainted with 
what is called the Metrical Romance. See the account of the Sax- 
on Poetry, in Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons; and I know 
of no writer who has given so ample and satisfactory an account 
of the Saxon Poetry as Mr. Turner. 

H 2 
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gained ascendancy in our schools at the revival of litera- 
ture. From that period halt our learning has consisted 
in knowing how to admire, and how to imitate the wri- 
ters of Greece and Rome 5 and high-wrought praise, 
# mingling with, and humouring, our early prejudices and 
studies, easily swells Jpto superstition j so that the school- 
boy's question, mentioned by the editor of Comenius, 
was not very unnatural, <; Is Jupiter or God Almighty 
the greatest ?" 

Would I disparage then the writers of Greece and 
Rome ? Certainly, certainly not. I mean to say nothing 
to the prejudice either of their poetry or their mythology. I 
mean only to say, that some part of that phraseology, which 
was natural and even beautiful to an ancient Greek and 
Roman, ceases to be so with us moderns, till men either 
paganize their divinity, or spiritualize their philosophy. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, who, as being a zealous Platonist, 
believes there is one soul of the universe, that Gods in 
succession £11 the whole world, and who maintains with 
Sallust*, that the Fables of Greece are divine, has consist- 
ently enough with his own opinions, not only trans- 
lated the Mystic Initiations ' of Orpheus, but written 
hymns in his own person, addressed to some of the 
Pagan Deities. This mythology is used by Mr. Taylor 
with propriety : but with others, who maintain different 
opinions, the proper substitute for this servile and unlaw- 
ful use of mythology (for such I must call it) is, in my 



* Not Sallust the historian, but Sallust a Greek Platonist (of 
whom before), who wrote a philosophical treatise, Ut^t &t*r, xmi 
K<-r r c*, Concerning the Gods, and the World. j 
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opinion, personification, a modest use of which gives 
grace and dignity to poetry, though a wanton or mere- 
tricious display of it introduces, as Longinus has well 
shown, obscurity or bombast. 

Personification is a figure of speech, which sometimes 
by a vigorous exertion, and sometimes by a mere play of 
the imagination, gives sense and motion, sympathy and 
passion, to things without life \ a conceit, as it might at 
first sight appear, ridiculous, extravagant, contradic- 
tory ; but which indeed has a most sublime, no less than 
easy, and most natural effect : for it reaches not only the 
yery summit of poetry, but moves in the humbler walks 
of prose, and mingles in the most ordinary intercourse of 
private conversation. Personification, then, seems a most 
natural substitute for the improper use of ancient mytho- 
logy; for, according to some, the ancient Greek mytho- 
logy is nothing but a superior and more splendid species 
of personification : and the virtues, and even the vices, 
made a part of the mythological system of Greece and 
Rome. 

And may we not naturally here avail ourselves of- Ho- 
race's remark ? 

— — — Ut Pictura Poesis erit— 
A Poem is like Painting : 

for it. indeed is a most excellent rule for poetry. Now 
-painting, when presenting to the eye the virtues, the 
vices, or the passions, if, and often must be, indebted to 
personification,; that is, must borrow countenance and 
form from real life : and, in like manner, it applies to its 
own purposes, draperies adapted to particular forms, 
manners declaratory of particular actions, and symbol* 
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expressive of sentiment, character, and profession. Poe- 
try does the same 5 and if, forgetting ancient mythology, 
we search out some of the most beautiful passages in 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Gray, and Collins, we shall 
see that they were formed on the most accurate obser- 
vation of the analogies of nature, and that some of the 
sublirr/est efforts of their imagination were displayed ill 
an appropriate use of personification. 

It is most evident that* when these sublimest of our En- 
glish poets describe the Air, the Earth, and Sea 5 the pas- 
sions of Fear, and Hope, and Love ; the virtues of Ho- 
nour, Faithfulness, Temperance, and the opposite vices; — 
when they delineate human manners, unfold the powers 
of music over the soul, range through the regions of 
Faery land, and wanton in the garden of Paradise \ when 
on these, and on similar topics, they follow the order of 
their own observations, or the energies of their own ima- 
ginations,— it is evident, I say, they do not want the sur- 
reptitious embellishments of ancient mythologies : tbeir 
own fragrant descriptions, assisted by their powerful per- 
sonifications, are more original and more impressive, than 
could possibly have been the whole machinery of ancient 
Gods and Goddesses, and threadbare expedients of classic 

imitations. 

Collins, it is to be observed, lays the scene of His ad- 
mired Ode on the Passions in Greece 5 for it is a species 
of dramatic ode ; 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft to hear her shell 
Throng'd around her magic cell ; 
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ancf he might accordingly with justice have made my- 
thological personages, Apollo, with Clio, and Melpomene, 
and the other Muses, sustain each a proper character j 
and might thus have constituted his ode on classical prin- 
ciples : but no 5 he preferred being an inventor to being 
an imitator; and, relying on his own genius, wrote one of 
the finest lyrical performances in the English language. 

A single word, under this figure, often supplies the 
place of a whole p.ige of circumstances, and renders un- 
necessary all the apparatus of machinery. It is a species 
of sublime short-hand. Thus, how concise, yet how 
comprehensive is that description of a Jewish prophet ! 
" Before him (Jehovah) went the pestilence." Hab. 
iii. 5. A thousand terrible circumstances might have en- 
tered into the description — But how does one word fill 
the soul with all that is dreadful ! 

Yet can personification ,jia£ijaJtf^ like the hero of a 
dramatic poem, admit into its train numerous attendants, 
and naturally, too, provided they have their proper em- 
ployments, and are strictly characteristic : — 

Ofi! thou, to whom the world unknown 
With all its shadowy shapes is shown, 
Who see'st appal I'd the real scene, 

While Fancy lifts the veil between 

For, lo ! what monsters in thy train appear ! 

Collins' s Ode to Fear. 

This power, which we possess by the assistance of the 
imagination, of conversing with forms unseen, and of 
peopling every place, is not only wonderfully pleasing, 
but, on considering the nature of man, and his feelings 
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in his most uncivilized state, will be found quite na- 
tural : 

» Thou Sun, said I, fair Light, 

And thou enlightened Earth, so fresh and gay, 

Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods and Plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here f Mdton. 

And accordingly nothing seems to characterize the poet 
more than this power: 

The poet's eye, in a fine phrensy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

And, as imagination lories forth 

The forms of tilings unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes. Midsummer NighCs Drram. 

I have noticed, in the course of this essay, after Ho- 
race, the resemblance of poetry to painting : and I can- 
not help grounding on it an observation, which J think 
may be of service to poetry $ which is, that as painters 
are often indebted to the fables and imagery of the poets, 
so may poetry derive much excellent matter for descrip- 
tion, many beautiful and sublime pictures, from paint- 
ing j for though a poet's eye is more roving, a painter's is 
more correct. The personifications of Raphael, Titian, 
and Cotregio; the sceneiy of Salvator Rosa, and the 
landscapes of Claude, are replete with images admirably 
adapted to poetry : not to insist, with respect to ancient 
art, its principal personages, and its most expressive sym- 
bols, that poets and painters often worked from the same 
models. 

The illustrations of Shakspeare, the workmanship of 
ionic of our greatest painters, planned and published by 
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Mr. Alderman Boydell, show to admiration, how poetry 
may assist painting •> and Collins's descriptive and allego- 
rical odes, how poetry may be assisted by painting. For 
Collins's odes are all painting i and it seems not impro- 
bable that he derived some of his ideas from the art it- 
self : — be this, however, as it may, were I in a humour to 
give advice to a young painter, T should say, Study the 
poets j and to a young poet, Study the painters. 

' Alterius sic 

Al:era poscit opem^tfrMT conjurat amice. 

I cannot close this essay better than by adding the fol- 
lowing description of Raphael's celebrated painting of 
Poetry Personified. €< She is crowned with immortal 
laurel, and having winged shoulders, she covers her breast 
in a white gown, and spreads from her bosom to her feet 
her sky-coloured mantle, as being chaste, sublime, and 
originating from heaven : she holds in one hand the har- 
monic lyre 3 with the other she lays open on her knee a 
book of heroic poetry, and arresting herself in this po- 
sition she seems inspired with divine fury*." 

* Ella e coronata di Jauro immortale, ed avendo le spalle alate, 
vela il petto in Candida gonna, e sparge dal seno a piedi il suo ce- 
ruleo man to ; conforme ella e casta, sublime, ed originata dal 
cielo : tiene con una mano Tarmonica lira, can l'altra appogia sulla 
coscia il libro dcgli heroici carmi, ed in tali posamento arrestan- 
dosi sembra inspiiata da fiato divino. Bellori. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MEDALS. 



J h e study of Medals has been sometimes made the sub- 
ject of ridicule : — but trifters only are the objects of ridi- 
cule : and on what subjects may not men trifle ? It is 
made a rule of philosophy by an ancient writer, " to 
perform nothing merely for the sake of pleasure, but with 
the agreeable to mix the useful." Whoever does not thus 
mingle his pursuits, and give them consequence, is a tri- 
fler, whether he is gay or serious. And as some men 
trifle over subjects which are allowedly serious, so 
others may be serious over studies which are apparently 
light and trifling. 

Pope liked to play ofFhis wit on antiquaries ; and me- 
dallists have not escaped : 

With sharpen'd sight pale antiquaries pore, 
Th' inscription value, but the rust adore : 
This the blue varnish, that the green endears, 
The sacred rust of twice ten hundred years ! 
To gain Pescenius one employs his schemes, 
One grasps a Cecrops in ecstatic dreams • 
Poor Vadius, long with learned spleen devour 'd, 
Can taste no pleasure since his shield was scour'd : ' 
And Curio, restless by the fair one's side, 
Sighs for an Otho ; and neglects his bride. 

Pope's Epistle to Addison. 
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But he distinguishes the enlightened scholar from the 
trifler. His Epistle is not a mere compliment to a man 
of taste : and Addison's Dialogues have placed the sub- 
ject beyond the reach of any man's ridicule or contempt. 

Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine: 
Touch'd by thy-hand, again Rome's glories shine j 
Her gods and godlike heroes rise to view, 
And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 

Pope, U^ 

Indeed, the importance of medals, as reflecting light' on 
various branches of ancient literature, is readily seen by 
all who have properly considered the subject. Nothing 
more, then, is attempted here than to expand a few gene- * 
ral ideas, in order to show, how medals may be brought 
-within the sphere of poetry : and as an ancient philoso- 
pher said to a friend, who* saw him warming himself by 
a kitchen-fire-side, " Enter, for here also are the gods $" 
so, in reference to its use in poetry, may be said of the 
study of ancient coins* 

It is unnecessary to inquire when medals were first in- 
vented, — a question rather curious than useful; and, though 
it might be plausibly agitated, it cannot be satisfactorily 
settled. Suffice it to observe, that the more original way 
of commerce was to exchange one commodity for an- 
other 5 that when metals were first employed as money, 
they were made use of in rough bars, valued by weight 
and bulk, as the original word in several languages im- 
ports *. 

* The principal Hebrew coin, the shekel, is derived from sha- 
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Medals, then, may be serviceable to poetry, by virtue of 
its general sympathies with literature, in various ways. 

And first, the religion or mythology of a country may 
be frequently illustrated by medals. On considering the 
importance of any discovery, the ancients were fond of 
apcribing the inventions to their gods. Thus Ceres, we 
are told, discovered corn 5 Bacchus, the vine ; and Tri- 
ptolemus, the plough. 

Liber, et alma Ceres ; vestro si munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 
Poculaque inventis Achelo'ia miscuit uvis. 

Firg. Georg. lib. i. 

Bacchus, and fostering Ceies, powers divine, 
Who give us corn for meat, for water, wine. 

' oleaque Minerva 

Inventrix, unciqtte puer monstrator aratri. 

Virg. Georg, lib.i. 

Inventor Pallas of the fatt'ning oil, 

And thou the plough, and ploughman's useful toil, 

Who erst did teach. 



kal to weigh ; the Greek r*r»{, from /«■««*< to weigh, answers 
to the Hebrew : in like manner among the Romans, pendere, to 
weigh, i3 the original word : impendere, expendere, and other 
similar words, are, to pay and spend money. Vide Joannem Villal- 
pandum de Ponderibus et Numismatibus. And the word potide- 
ribus may remind the reader, that our pound (Saxon pond) comes 
from pendu s weight, pondo, and pondtro, to weigh. See further 
Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii.cap. 3. 
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Some, in like manner, have attributed the discovery 
)f medals to Janus or Saturn. Be this as it may, the 
indents carried their religious ideas to their medals; 
md to treat with disrespect a coin stamped with the heads 
)f their princes, was punished as impiety (for their coins 
arere considered as sacred) : and agreeably to this idea, 
hey were fond of adorning the reverse of their coins 
mth the heads of their deities. Thus we have Jupiter 
ffith his thunderbolt and eagle ; Neptune with his tri- 
ient j Mars in his chariot, and with his spear j Minerva 
»vith her shield and helmet ; Mercury with his caduceus $ 
Apollo with his lyre j Cupid sharpening his darts, and 
Dearing his quiver of arrows 3 Castor and Pollux on 
aorseback 3 Pegasus, the flying horse 5 with various other 
personages of a similar kind, together with their appro- 
priate symbols, natural accoutrements, and local di- 
stinctions. 

The principal gods of ancient Greece and Rome are 
by some reckoned, as already hinted, little more than 
impressive species of personifications, described as so 
-nany powers presiding over the different parts of nature, 
resembling such as were called in the ancient Chaldaic 
philosophy, Dii Zonaei *. In like manner among the 
Tndians, Indra, in subordination to other powers, pre- 
sides over the elements, and forms matter for a fine de- 



* Est enim apud cos genus Deorum Zonaeum, cui attributae 
Hint sensibilis mundi partes, et quod cingit divisiones sorte accep- 
ts, circa materialem locum. Stanleii Hist. Philos. Orient, per 
Foannem Clericum, lib. l.sect. 11', cap. viii. 
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* 

script ion in Mr. Southey's Curse op Keuama. But 
these personifications speak, as it were, on ancient coins, 
and their fables wear the sacredness of truth. 

With respect to the virtues, Justice, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Liberality, together with Providence, Piety, 
Victory, Moneta, (Money,) with other similar principles 
and powers, they are obvious personifications : but as they 
had their appropriate altars, so also they made part of the 
ancient religion of Greece and Rome. They accordingly 
appear as divinities on their coins : — and it may be added, 
that the shekel, too, among the Jews, was a sacred coin, 
and hence called the shekel of the sanctuary. See 
Exod. xxx. 13. 

With respect then to this view of the subject, good 
collections of coins may evidently be considered not only 
as a kind of tnemoria technica, but as so many exposi- 
tions, laid before the eyes of the readers, of the religious 
rites of remote periods. The reverse of a coin often 
contains the subject of a fable, the substance of an en- 
tire poem. Who can then fail seeing what light medals 
are capable of throwing on ancient poetry ? An English 
artist has accordingly given an elegant edition of t>ne of 
the Latin poets ; elegant, I mean, in reference to the en- 
graved copper-plates of coins, which accompany it, as 
illustrative of the poet : and thus, 

The verse and sculpture bear an equal part, 

And art reflects its images to art. Pope. 

Further, the knowledge of history, and inquiries con- 
nected with history, may be expedited by an acquaint- 
ance with medals. The learned Baron Spanheim, who 
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has written at large on the subject of ancient medals, ar- 
gues their usefulness in history from four considerations : ' 
first, from the injury of barbarous times, which trans- 
mitted very imperfectly the history of the first ages 5 se- 
condly, from the frequent contradictions of the Greek 
and Roman historians on subjects of the greatest mo- 
ment ; thirdly, from the character of historians, who 
through hatred, partiality, or prejudice, misstated facts -, 
fourthly, from the conduct of historians, in many re- 
spects of great authority, but who have omitted circum- 
stances of the utmost consequence to the integrity and 
perfection* of history. 

Authentic medals, then, amidst the devastations of 
time and defalcations of history, are a sort of fixtures, 
stamped with the characters of truth, with the authority 
of antiquity. 

The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 

Through climes and ages bears each form and name ; 

In one short view subjected to our ey*/ 

Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. P°P e j thu/t. £r~ 

Accordingly, in the most enlightened periods of the 
Grecian and Roman histories, public mint-masters were 
appointed by government j and the devices on their coins 
were generally significant and instructive : every event 
of national importance was recorded on them 5 and some 
are noticed which were not kept alive by historians. Their 



* Ezechielis Spanheim Dissert, de Praestantia et Usu Numis- 
ma turn Antiq. p. 97. 
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coins or medals, therefore, (for they are one and the same 
tiling, being their current money,) may be considered as 
a sort of treasury, in which were deposited some of the 
secrets and treasures of history. 

Accordingly, the learned Hubertus Goltzius has deli- 
neated, as it were from the life, the effigies of the Ro- 
man emperors accompanied with their history 5 described 
the annals of the Roman magistrates and triumphs, from 
the building of the city to the death of Augustus j and 
illustrated the histories of Magna Graecia and b icily, to- 
gether with the isles of Asia Minor : and ^Eneas Vicus, 
Patin, Fulvius/ Ursinus, and others, have, in like man- 
ner, thrown light on the Roman history, antiquities, and 
families, from medals *. 

Arias Montanus, Caspar Waserus, Villalpandus, Fa- 
ther Hardouin, our Brian Walton, and many niore, learn- 
ed in Jewish antiquities, have explained, by the same 
means, many things in the antiquities of the Jews f : and 
although what has been written by several on the anti- 
quity of the shekel, and the Samaritan coins, has been 
greatly disputed, still, in some points, admitting no dis- 
pute, it may be readily collected what light may be 
thrown on the Jewish history from coins. . 

Thus, as every one knows, the palm tree was the an- 
cient symbol of the Jewi&h state ; and ee this symbol was 
exhibited on their coins under different forms, according 
as their circumstances differed : whence, to express their 



* Thesaurus Rei An tiqu arise. 

f Fabricii Bibliographia Antiquaria, p. 531. 
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independent condition, the tree itself yielding fruit was 
adopted 5 but whilst they languished in a state of depen- 
dence, a detached branch was the sign, along with a 
crown to mark their subjection." Engravings of coins 
after Bayer, illustrative of such like matters of history 
and antiquity among the Jews, may be seen in a little 
work by Mr. Henley *. 

And in Fabricius may also be seen a list of respect- 
able writers who have with similar views written on Per- 
sian and Arabian coins. He refers to one rare book, writ- 
ten in Spanish, which contains engravings of fifty-one 
Carthaginian coins, the explication and illustration of 
which required, as he adds, only the skill of some such 
man as Rhenford \ : nor must I omit to add what Addison 
says, " that it is by this means that Monsieur Vaillant has 
disembroiled a history, that was lost to the world before 
his time, and out of a short collection of medals has 
given us a chronicle of Syria. It comprises tl.e reigns 
of twenty-seven kings, which takes in 250 years, begin- 
ning with Seleucus the First, and going down to Antio- 
chus XIII." The same Vaillant also gave the ^Egyptian 
kings in somewhat a similar manner. 

With respect to later periods, Charles Dufresne has 
written a Dissertation illustrative of the history, dresses, 
manners, customs civil and religious, of the Lower Ro- 
man Empire as it is called, or of the Constantinopolitan 



* Incidental Remarks on some Coins of the Jews, 
f Museo de lus Metallas desconocidas E^annolas, publica Io 
D. Vincentio Joan de Lastanosa. 
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emperors, a subject which had not been much attended 
to till his time *. Father Menestrier, a very eminent 
scholar, composed the Life of Lewis the Great of France 
from medals, beginning with his birth, and proceeding 
through the long series of his actions, to that high mo- 
nument of his glory raised by his conquests $ and Abbot 
Bizot (I here copy from the Knowledge of Medals, a 
book written by a nobleman of France) made a collec- 
tion, in which, after the series of the kings of France, 
were to be seen all the princes of the royal family, the 
dignitaries of the church, cardinals, and bishops, the offi- 
cers of the crown, all magistrates, and those who admini- 
stered justice j in fine, all persons eminent in polite learn- 
ing during a particular period : And who does not know 
how eager the French have been to mark, and eternize as 
it were, the different stages of their Revolution, and the 
principal events of the reign of Napoleon, on coins ? 

But, what is more to our purposfe as Englishmen, 
who is not aware that British antiquaries and historians 
have derived much information from the same source ? 
Camden, Sir Henry Spelman, and, still more, John 
Speed, have let in much light from this quarter on the 
dark side of their antiquarian researches. Speed wrote 
the History of the British Monarchy in two volumes : in 
the latter, which is purely historical, he illustrates many 
points from British, Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
medals; and there is a valuable little summary, by Mr. 



* Dissert, de Imperatorum Constantinopol., &c. Numismatibus» 
ad Fin. Glossarii, &c. Latinitatis. 
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Pointer, entitled Britannia Romana, or Roman Antiqui- 
ties in Britain, which bears great relation to the affairs 
of this country, manifesting how a medal may combine 
facts, explanatory of Roman and British history, on the 
same design. 

Various branches of literature connected with histo- 
rical inquiries, such as geography and chronology, have 
also been much elucidated ; the shape of ancient letters, 
and the forms of ancient buildings, been ascertained by 
medals, these little mysterious vehicles of vast significa- 
tion : for I am inclined to consider them as those ethe- 
real bodies, which, according to the old Chaldaic philoso- 
phy, were a kind of vehicles * to souls, and partakers of 
their immortality. 

Now it having been shown that poetry is naturally 
connected with all arts and literature, the medallic art, 
of necessity, forms one link in the same chain 5 and this 
will more forcibly be seen in the following chapter. 

* Called by ancient philosophers tdukei, vel simulachra; " Ani- 
mus aiitem, cum corpore sethereo, quasi cum vehiculo, semper 
versatur, atque hoc continuo attactu, participem immortalitatis 
facit." Stanicii Hist. Philosophic Orienlaiis, lib. 1- sect. 2. cap. ii. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



1 here are other and more direct ways, in which poe- 
try derives services from medals. 

Poetry and painting are called sister arts. There is 
the same parent to both $ they have kindred sympathies, 
are nourished by the same studies, are propelled and car- 
ried to perfection by the same passion — the irresistible 
love of fame 3 their very features, so to speak, like 
those of the Graces, though not exactly the same, yet 
bearing a strong resemblance — 

facies non omnibus una, 

Nee di versa tanen, qualeTdecet esse torores; 

Medals have an influence, too, on both. 

As the workmanship on ancient coins was of the most 
exquisite kind, and the devices on them were figurative 
and impressive, this single circumstance would, of itself, 
naturally induce both ancient painters and poets to avail 
themselves of the mint. Nor is this all : in Greece and 
Rome, artists of different orders, painters, poets, sta- 
tuaries, and medallists, worked from the same designs. 

Pericles, in his Funeral Oration, enumerating some 
distinguished excellencies of the Athenians, together 
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with their causes, adds: " Hence it is, that, both in these 
things and also in others, oar city is worthy of admira- 
tion. We study elegance with frugality, and we phi- 
losophize without weakness *." 

This is particularly true with respect to painting. This 
divine art, as it has been pronounced, was advanced, it is 
well known, to great perfection among the Greeks. But 
where are the immediate proofs of its excellence ? They 
are perished. The very few remains of the Grecian 
painters rather create sorrow and regret, than satisfaction 
and delight. Even Apelles only lives in reputation. 
The Venus, which obtained so many admirers; the 
Alexander with his thunder, that struck terror, into his 
beholders ; those prodigies of skill, the productions of Par- 
rhasius, Zeuxis, and Protogencs, are now no more, — so 
perishable are the most exquisite exhibitions of the art of 
painting ! The beautiful simile of Cicero, comparing the 
republic of his time to a picture perishing through age, 
and losing its genuine colours and lines, conveys a serious 
affecting truth, — that one of the most fascinating arts is 
the most fleeting, and indebted for its remembrance to 
foreign assistance. 

We have just now observed, that statuaries, medallists, 
poets, and painters, worked from the -same designs. 
Here then we see, in addition to the exquisite workman- 
ship on medals, their importance to the arts ; for the 
most beautiful ancient statues extant, the models and 
studies of modern painters, make their appearance on 
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ancient coins, though the figures which represent them 
on those medals were never conceived to be copies of 
statues, till the statues themselves were discovered. • This 
is true of the Hercules in the Farne«e Palace, the Vepus 
de Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidere, and the cele- 
brated Marcus Aurelius on horseback *. 

It should be recollected with something like gratitude, 
if not devotion, to these little vehicular powers, that they 
have been, in some sort, like tutelary deities, to the 
most perfect of the works of ancient art : nor need it 
surprise us, that painters have so much contributed to 
promote the study of medals. Pisani, Bolderi, and other 
painters first revived the study in thi* fifteenth century. 
Raphael studied them, as well as Le Brun, and Rubeus 
had a fine cabinet of medals in his own possession. 

As to poetry, that sublime, yet modest art can with a 
chemical skill extract sweets from almost every thing. 
And here reasons not exactly parallel, yet equally strong, 
will be found applicable to poetry as to painting. From 
the acknowledged fact, that both the medallist and poet 
worked frequently from the same models, lived at the 
6a me period, and were habituated to the same customs, 
it is as natural a consequence, that the reverse of a me- 
dal should often explain a passage in a poet, as that the 
verses of a poet should unfold the design or the inscrip- 
tion on a medal ; and in these reasons we must ground 
all the significance and weight both of Addison's Dia- 



* See Addison's Dialogues on the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, 
Dial. 1. 
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k>gues on Ancient Medals, and such books as, like Pine's 
Horace, illustrate the classics from ancient medals. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations from the 
classics on this subject : but there would be a danger of 
exceeding bounds, and perhaps merely of repeating ob» 
servations already made so well by Mr. Addison. I shall 
then content myself, from a survey of the three series of 
medals brought forward by that writer, to deduce one 
general observation, which is, that as the medallic art and 
the art of poetry reflect light, in the practice of the an- 
cient poets, on each other, so modern poetry, by a com- 
parative view of their qualities, may derive to itself con* 
siderable embellishments and force $ provided, however, 
it indulges not in unnatural imitations and incongruous" 
imagery, but content itself with imitating rather the 
manner than the matter of the ancients 5 otherwise, it will 
lie exposed to the censure 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, &c. 

And in conformity to such general observations, I will 
notice a few natural and poetical devices on Roman me- 
dals, (all found in this country, and therefore genuine *), 
as applicable in English, or any modern poetry, as ancient. 

Thus the reverse on Otho's medal, which is so rare, is 
a female form, with a garland in her right hand, and a 
spear in her left,— a poetical emblem for public security : 
and still more expressive is that of the emperor Commo- 

* See Pointer's Britannia Rom ana. 
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dus, viz. the same figure sitting quite composed, with 
the globe of the world in her hand. 

On a medal of Gallienus, Elernity is represented by a 

£u/l v«* female form, ywith rays of glory beaming round her head) 

J9.\y0. while in one hand she holds the sun, and the moou in 

the other : — this speaks the language of Hebrew poetry, 

as noticed by Mr. Pointer, f€ as long as the sun and moon 

endureu^." *" 

Fidelity, Hope, and Charity, have been much personi- 
fied by the English poets. The following, on the reverse 
of a medal of Victorinus, is a fine emblem of Hope. 
She is represented as a gay nymph, with a lily in one 
hand, expressive of the rising hopes of the year $ with 
the other she holds up the skirt of her garment, as press- 
ing forward with alertness to the object of her desire. 

And in like manner, War, Peace, Liberality, Victory, 
Felicity, Health, Joy, Valour, Piety, Liberty, Equity, 
Beauty, each appears on these coins in an expressive 
form, and in appropriate emblems, all highly poetical; 
some, indeed, too mythological for modern imitation, as 
delivering the ready current language of Greece and Rome; 
but all in a way of allusion might be occasionally used, 
though like foreign coin j and with a little address and 
a little alteration might be made to speak true English. 

Thus, too, the JEquitas Augusti, the Equity of Augus- 
tus, on the reverse of a medal of Victorinus's Equity was 
- worshipped as a goddess by the Romans, and Libra was 
the constellation under which Rome was supposed to 
have been founded : this idea Mr. Pointer illustrates from 
an old Roman poem : but Equity personified, with her 
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balance, and horn of plenty, might be seen with no dis- 
advantage in English poetry. So again, on a medal of 
Antoninus Pius, the Venus Victrix, Venus the Con- 
queror, appears as a beautiful woman half naked leaning 
on a shield : this is Anacreontic : 

Ayr' Wffihvv a*ra*6>v 

A beautiful woman is in the place of all shields — is felt in 
England as powerfully, as in Greece or Rome. 



Beneath her palm here sad Judsea weeps — 

And, 

O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and lavish of delight, 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling Plenty leads her wanton train— 



Pope. 



^ddis >>i. 



are as forcible in English poetry, as on an ancient 
medal. 

How far all of the above emblems may be imme- 
diately transfused into English poetry, or occasionally 
imitated and promptly accommodated to it, or how far 
any of our English poets may have made this use of an- 
cient medals, I stop not to inquire. Genius has a right 
to assert its own prerogatives in this case, to delineate 
its own forms, and to decorate thera as best suits its 
own taste, without bowing to classical standards, or being 
guided by any ancient prescriptions : and thus some of 
our best poets have done in their personification and ima- 

i 
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gery. It is sufficient for my purpose to have observed, 
that such an use as is here contended for, may be made 
of ancient medals ; that their devices were as deliberate!; 
conceived, as they were skilfully executed ; and, (hat 
what at first was considered so well, is worth consider- 
ing again. — AnJ so much for coins. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. 



As I ana drawing to a close of th'n volume, I proles*, 
that, in speaking of the services which literature ren- 
ders poetry, I aim rather to keep from common tracts, 
than to attempt very sublime excursions j — to skim, and 
play, as it were, at the foot of knowledge, instead of 
aspiring to reach summits, or to " sail through the deeps 
of air." 

On philosophical, theological, and political topics, though 
not unconnected with my plan $ and on the ai ts, paint- 
ing and music, though immediately related to poetry, — I 
apeak with no precision or system : I study rather to be 
brief and pertinent, than discursive or comprehensive r 
—and herein I act as much from principle as prudence. 

I act from prudence 5 — for though with respect to those 
arts, sometimes called imitative, sometimes sister arts, I 
conceive they naturally belong to this inquiry; and that, 
to examine how far they are imitative arts, to point out 
the source of their relationship, to notice the marks of 
their resemblance, to ascertain their corresponding har- 
monies, their observable differences, .and similar discord- 
ances ; though to scrutinize into the laws and constitu- 
tion of our nature, those nice analogies, those ready as- 

i 2 
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sociations," those silent movements of our animal passions, 
that mysterious softness of our moral feelings, by which 
phaenomena, apparently so wide asunder as sounds, co- 
lours, words, and well -arranged thoughts, rush to one 
centre, and form one well-balanced harmonious passion j 
and though to trail up those ideas of grace, beauty, harmo- 
ny, passion, and terror, which present the liveliest, most 
interesting, most powerful figures, to the imagination.; 
and to inquire, how each art may best assist each, so as to 
produce the greatest possible delight, the greatest possi- 
ble good ; — though these speculations, and others con- 
nected with these, naturally, I must repeat it, rise out of 
a work of this kind, and, if pursued, might be made 
an agreeable, enchanting employment ; yet thinking it 
not prudent to follow these meanderings, though branches 
of the same stream, I, as it were, suppress my curiosity, 
and follow the middle course 5 not musing, and discur- 
sively roving after what is dispersed so wide, nor wholly 
overlooking it. Prudence suggests the way rather of 
allusion, than of long discussion 5 rather of occasional 
illustration, than philosophizing too nicely, and in terms 
of art. 

Not, however, that J. am of opinion, that none are 
qualified to judge of the arts, but artists. Most true it 
is, none but artists can judge by what magical intermin- 
glings and workings on rough gross materials, by what 
gradual operations and technicisms of advance, a paint- 
ing or piece of sculpture is wrought out to its utmost 
perfection, so as to look like nature \ or by what prepa- 
ratory aids, by what ordering, and interweaving of pro- 
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portions and discords, and dexterity of finger, a grand 
piece of music is so filled, as it were, so inspirited, as 
almost to oppress and overpower our souls : — these, such 
alone as can execute, can understand. But as the arts 
have their origin in our nature, and profess both to de- 
lineate natural objects, and to express natural feelings, 
so in our nature are the rules of judging found. For 
let the arts work ever so mysteriously, ever so elabo- 
rately, they must appear in open day, without too much 
of pretension or demand. They must be determined by 
their effects ; they must appeal to the eyes, the ears, the 
feelings of man. Where these have their true tone and 
proper exercise, there will be a capacity for judging : 
for men decide on the execution and display of the arts, 
not by their technicisms and separate, distinct progres- 
sions, but by observable effects, visible appearances, and 
experimental feelings. 

This idea is not inconsistent with the belief, that every 
sort of knowledge relating to an art, and particularly a 
knowledge of principles, which is called the science of 
art, is useful, in forming a judgement. It is only by 
the knowledge of principles, that men know the grounds 
and reasons of their approbation and disapprobation, and 
can enter on a detail of particulars : and the greater 
knowledge men possess of principles, the more means 
they certainly possess for determining right : yet science 
itself goes but a little way in tracing causes $ and philo- 
sophers, as well as common men, look for demonstrations, 
and are determined by effects. 

Indeed, though in a certain sense, even the practical parts 
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of painting and music bear some analogy to poetry, yet in 
the intellectual it is mofct sensibly seen. And, strictly 
speaking, how far the analogies of the arts extend, is a 
question to be agitated in the school rather of philosophy, 
than of the arts. The natural relation, the regular incli- 
nations, the reciprocal influences, and various operations 
of the arts with respect to each other, are the points, on 
which any question ought to turn, in this place. 

But 1 take my present course from principle, as well 
as prudence, from a particular, as well as a general, feel- 
ing. The question, which would properly fall under con« 
sideration here,-^on the correspondence of the arts, — 
has been discussed with eloquence and skill by eminent 
artists. And 1 shall do little more than point to such 
as have spoken on this interesting subject. 

Mengs, who writes so completely on painting, has not 
dwelt on its correspondence with poetry. He says, in- 
deed, in a concise, cold manner, " that the noble art of 
painting cannot be compared with any other thing better 
than poetry, having both the same end — to instruct by 
pleasing j" and as concisely and as coldly directs his pu- 
pils to study the poets $ but, judging from his works, I 
should infer, that the advice, which he gives, he did but 
little practise ; a circumstance the more remarkable, his 
favourite artist being Corregio*, the most graceful and 
harmonious of painters. 



* Besides his Reflections upon Beauty and Taste, where he illus- 
trates so much from Corregio, and his Reflections upon the Three 
Great Painters, Raphael, Corregio. and Titian, Mengs has writ- 
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Monsieur De Piles, in his Idea of a Perfect Painter, 
confines himself in like manner to his rules for painting, 
without glancing at poetry. Dufresnoy, in his elaborate- 
little poem, De Re Graphica, (to which I have alluded 
before,) has a few pertinent lines on the connexion of 
the two arts. 

This point is handled best by our own artists. For 
Reynolds, Fuseli, Barry, Shee, and Opie, have all en- 
tered on this interesting subject : and from their writings 
poetry might easily deduce resemblances and generous 
correspondencies, even in design, colouring, chiaro scuro, 
and composition, though with happier effect in the prime 
intellectual excellence of both arts — invention ; and as the 
ideas upon this subject of the latter artist, Opie, are 
well conceived, and admirably expressed, I content my- 
self with referring the reader, who takes any interest in 
these inquiries, to what that ingenious painter says, on the 
relative distinct operations of invention in poetry and 
painting *. 

I— — ^— ^^*-^— !■■■■■ Ill ■■ ■■■ ■ ■■■■■II ■ ■ I — ■ ■ — — —M^.,— - . n ■ ■ — -,,, ■ ■% 

ten Memoirs concerning the Life and Works of Anthony Allegri, 
denominated Corregio. Hit Works, published in England in a 
most incorrect trauslation by a Spaniard, with the observations of 
the editor, are contained in two volumes. Mengs was the parti- 
cular friend of Winkelman, so well known for his writings on the 
arts. On Mengs I have been thus particular, on account of the 
great merit of his writings on painting ; but the only lines of 
poetry he has quoted, are two short common places from Ho- 
race, •' Decipit exemplar^itiis imitabile," — and, u Ego nee stu- 
dium sine divitC^na, &c." 

• Lectures on Painting : delivered at the Royal Academy of 
Arts, by John Opie. Lect. 2. 
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As this subject relating to the correspondence of poetty 
and painting has been illustrated by some who are 
painters by profession, so has it by others who are poetsj 
Dryden, Pope, Mason, have written, more or less, on this 
relation * ; all bearing to the same great point, that be- 
tween poetry and painting there subsists not only an 
original consanguinity, as it were, but a reciprocity of 
talent,. much correspondence in their views, a conspiracy 
and energizing impulse, urging to the same end. 

Brit — though I mean not to exceed — I beg leave to 
subjoin one or two observations, connected as I think they 
are immediately with this subject, on the utility of paint- 
ing, and the rather, because they have not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently insisted on, and seem to arise out of what 
has already been said on the use of medals. 

This utility includes not the refining and moralizing 
influence, which painting is said to have on society, but 
the immediate assistance, which it is qualified to render 



* Fresnoy's Latin poem was translated by Dryden into English 
prose; the latter part therefore of Pope's line in his Epistle to 
Mr. Jervis, on the subject, seems not quite appropriate, 

" Fresnoy's close line, and Dry den's native fire." 

Prefixed to the Translation is a Preface by Dryden, drawing a 
parallel between Painting and Poetry. Mason, who in his own 
practice united painting with poetry, l^p given a poetical trans- 
lation of Fresnoy's poem, to which Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
written notes. With respect to Pope, I allude to his Epistle to 
Mr, Jervis. 
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poetry. For as poetry has rendered essential services to 
painting, and painters have been proud to derive some of 
their best-told stories, their boldest ideas, and richest em- 
bellishments, from the poets, so is painting empowered 
to repay the obligations, and to render similar services 
to poetry — by multiplying its sensations, by originating 
thoughts, by enlivening the passions, and by impelling, as 
by an extraneous force, the imagination. Each has its 
proper force $ each may be made a sort of conductor 
to each, in conveying the divine electric fluid to the 
other. 

Whoever has looked at the paintings of the great mas- 
ters with a poet's eye, will immediately feel what I 
mean. What poetical eye ever examined the divine 
.Raphael's paintings in the Vatican, Michael Angelo's 
sublime figures in the Sistene chapel 5 — what poetical eye 
ever dwelt on the grace and harmony of Corregioj the 
natural living colours of Titian; the wild, astonishing, 
yet classical scenery of Salvator Rosa -, the glowing melt- 
ing landscapes of Claude ; the grandeur and magnificence 
of Rubens j — who, with a poet's eye, I ask, ever seriously 
surveyed the works of these masters, without enrich- 
ing his ideas, and catching inspiration ? 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I speak in too high 
a tone, with the airs of the cognoscenti and travellers, 
who talk sometimes of having seen what they never saw, 
and of feeling what they never felt : and many things 
just alluded to, I have certainly never seen. But the 
correctness of the thought should be examined, not by 
the frowardness of ray situation, nor by the incapacity 

I 5 
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of my eye-sight. Whoever has been much in the way 
of visiting museums, and of seeing collections of paint- 
ings, (and I have had some opportunities,) must have 
seen some pictures of the great masters, worthy of being 
seen and remembered j and even a copy, or engraving, 
if well executed, may convey something like the enthu- 
siasm of the original : it is true, the light is only reflected, 
the heat is only reflected ; yet real is that light, and that 
warmth real. And, I own, I have made this little flou- 
rishing excursion abroad, as it were, that I might settle 
at length on a salutary, pleasing spot at home. 

N 

For such as are acquainted with these matters are not 
to be told, that most of the pictures introduced into this 
countFy by factors, and pored over by the dilettanti, are 
not originals — and let this pass as a trifling observation — 
An observation more to our purpose, is, that of the best 
works of the great masters before mentioned, there are 
engraved collections j and valuable splendid works some 
of them are. And I appeal to such, as have seriously 
perused these works, for the truth of the preceding re- 
marks. 

Who can studiously examine the Admiranda *, with- 
out rising better informed, not only in antiquities, but an- 
cient poetry j and, if possessing a poetical mind, without 
feeling their force in his own experience, and increasing 
his fund of imagery and story ? 

* Engravings of Antiquities of Rome, Fables, and Histories ; 
accompanied with copious appropriate illustrations from classi- 
cal authors. 
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Would it be justice, as I have insensibly fallen on this 
subject, to pass by our own artists ? Fusel i, Northcote, 
Opie, and other English artists, have composed some 
sublime pictures from Shakspeare and Milton. Barry 
has left his name recorded on the walls of the Society of 
Arts and Manufactures, by works replete with poetry. In 
our water-colour exhibitions, Glover, Varley, Cristall 
with a most delicate classical hand (let me pay this tri- 
bute of respect to a highly ingenious artist,) aud others, 
have delighted the public not only by descriptions bor- 
rowed from the scenes of their own country, but from 
native English poets. — Thus stands modern painting in 
relation to its sister, poetry. 

Will any one say, that here the matter should rest ? 
Shall we leave our artists under the disgrace of being 
mere copyers, and as capable of being nothing more ? 
Shall we say, that nothing has been added to what has 
been borrowed ? nothing superinduced, diversified, en- 
livened, inspirited, and elevated, from the art, which is 
peculiarly their own ? Let us not say this. They have 
proved that if painting borrows much from poetry, it is, 
like a well-manured land, capable of paying back much, 
and even lending and enriching in its turn. 

We have had one artist, peculiarly our own, who in 
the department of humour, and the delineation of hu- 
man character, is in his way an original, a school in him* 
self. He seems indeed to have been little indebted to 
poetry. But he drank at the same source, whence all 
true poetry springs. He observed nature, and pictured 
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this source, by a very little exertion may acquire a con- 
siderable stock of knowledge. ^^^ 

I have used the word Sister-arts, agreeably to the 
theory of roost writers on the arts 5 but, as will appear 
more fully in the following chapter, in a very limited 
sense. — But it remains to say a few words on Music. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MUSIC. 



X oitry claims relationship with music, no less than 
with painting. She is her younger sister, according to 
sorr\e, though superior in character and accomplishments. 
Bat I leave them to determine points of precedency. 

There is at least a distant likeness : for this likeness 
exists not in the proportion of a greater magnitude to a 
less ; of a material to an immaterial form ; nor of a louder 
more lengthened sound, to one less loud and long ; for 
example, as the statue of the Venus de* Medici to the 
same figure on a medal $ as the substance of a tree to its 
shadow on a wall, or on the ground ; or as a voice in the 
valley, or amongst rocks and mountains, to its echo at a 
distance : — it is rather a likeness by analogy, than of ex- 
act resemblance 5 as reasoning is like seeing, or feeling* 
hearing. 

Musical sounds, regulated by certain proportions, and 
further assisted by the association of pleasing scenes, of 
agreeable recollections, of soothing or elevated feelings, 
of female beauty, or of kind friends, can influence our 
passions, and produce pleasure : the same also in poetry. 

Philosophy has formed different theories to account for 
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those phenomena, by which sounds affect us, and pro- 
duce corresponding passions. But philosophy knows but 
little of causes : and when a system seems established, 
the loss of a single link, how terribly can it dislocate the 
whole chain ! 

This idea may receive illustration from Dr. Hartley's 
Theory of Vibrations and Vibratiuncles, those infinite- 
simal calculations, in hi* attempting to account, in his Ob- 
servations on Man, for the cau^e of our sensations* j a 
theory I have been always disposed to follow, as far at 
least as 1 could go, like others. But that great physiolo- 
gist, Dr. Haller f , has shown, that the nerves are not irri- 
table, nor elastic, nor yet the medullary substance of the 
brain. Of course Hartley's theory, though full of genius, 
as far as his account of the cause of our sensations goes, 
fails ; and, 1 suspect, the immaterial system can afford no 
better light. 

A writer, therefore, who discusses <f the correspondence 
between poetry and music f," sets out with a very doubt- 
fill principle. " We are then to take it for granted," 
says he, " that the mind, under particular affections, %x- 
cites certain vibrations on the nerves, and impresses cer- 
tain movements on the animal spirits." 



* Observations on Man, sect. i. chap. 1, 2, 3. 

f Baron Haller 's doctrine is maintained in his famous work, 
entitled, Physiologic Elementa, vol. iv. sect. viii. Art. Coitjee* 
turuEy sect. iv. See the valuable articles Hartley and Holler, in 
Dr. Aikin's and Mr. Morgan's General Biography. 

\ Mr. Daniel Webb. : 
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s circumstance, without any other consideration, is 
enough for not entering into inquiries in this place 
causes, but for confining ourselves to influences 
Fects. 

>se who with Aristotle consider music no less than 
as an imitative art, will And more points of re- 
ince, in proportion to the extent of that doctrine * : 
arho follow not his doctrine, will still And many 
ies between the two arts. 

is its primary aim, like that of poetry, is to please; 
unison, therefore, with agreeable passions, and 
speaking with none, but what admit of virtuous 
ns. It seems to be, therefore, something like 
snee, the guide and the guard to virtue : thus pro- 
rfectando — " to be profitable by pleasing,*' seems to 
proper motto for* both. 

jrdingly, the word, music, had among the ancients 
al wide interpretation : — applied to the heart, it 
its true harmony, virtue \ to the understanding, 
■, as well for the order in its principles, as its har- 
ng power on the intellect : music in general meant 
ication of the soul, in opposition to gymnastic dis- 
,* or the exercise of the body f : so again the har- 



voux Sjj xai n ms nr^etyoiBiuf cteitjfif, in 2s »o»ftmhut xctt « dJw 
nrixn, . xat rfif av\*)Tixn{ * frktirn km* xiim^mxtis *•«•*«* 
rtv uvott fiififtrtif to vwikot* Ili^i Tlotnrtxtift 

2t *ov fi fitv 1*1 o-Mfieiert 9 yvftwetxti' n 2* iti A'VX** I******* 
idaci Comment. Linguae Grsecae, p. 945 ; where several 
ns from Plato and A rist ode, to the same purpose, may 
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mony of the world, the harmony of nature, and (be 
music of the spheres. 

Hence the importance of what was called music in the 
education of the ancient Greeks, which Plutarch has 
discussed at large in his Treatise on Music : " Tbey 
reckoned it necessary," says he, " through the medium 
of music, to fashion and order the minds of youth to 
what was decorous, sober, and virtuous." 

We need not insist on any analogy between the terms, 
because anciently, poetry and music were in some de- 
gree identified. For, according to Plutarch, the ancient 
writers on music, who instituted the Lyric Laws, settled 
not only the measure and feet of the verse, but the mu- 
sical measure also, and then sang them at the public ex- 
ercises of skill. 

I do not know whether I can illustrate the correspond- 
ence of music and poetry better than by the observations 
of an author already alluded to. 

" It is from a propensity in our nature to fall in with 
those reciprocal or responsive vibrations (for I shall ad- 
mit these terms, for want of a better), that in expressing 
our own sentiments, or in exciting those of others, the 
voice mechanically borrows its tone from the> affections : 
thus it rises into vigour with the bold, and subsides into 
softness with the gentler feelings. We may try the ex- 
periment in the following lines : * 

' Back from pursuit thy powers with loud acclaim 
Thee only extoll'd, Son of thy Father's might, 
To execute fierce vengeance on his foes : 
Not so on man : him, through their malice fall*n, 
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Father of mercy and grace, thou didst dot doom 
So strictly, but much more to pity inclined.' 

Paradise Lost. 

" This fall of notes, or weakness, is in the true spirit of 
musical expression. The poet was so sensible of the 
happiness, that in the moment after he repeats the very 
same movements, and contrasts it by measures the most 
lofty and sonorous : 

' No sooner did thy dear and only Son 
Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail man 
So strictly, but much more to pity inclined,— 

• Hail, Son of God ! Saviour of men, thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth, and never shall my harp thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praise disjoin*."' 

Paradise Lost. 

Those who know what is meant by metrical expression, 
will immediately see the propriety of the abo? e remarks. 

One reason, besides the sweetness and variety of their 
language, why the ancient Greeks excelled all other na- 
tions in the melody of their verse, was, their great atten- 
tion to music. They studied well its theory, and their 
practice was more scientifical than some moderns are aware 
of. They obliged their music to speak the language of 
poetry j their poetry to speak the language of music : 
their best prose-writings moved in a rhythmus f 3 and to 

* Observations on the Correspondence between Poetry and Music . 
By Daniel Webb, Esq. 

f Vide Dionysii Halicaraassei nig; ^wfanus Otopxr**, sect, xiii, 
xiv., and Longinus's Fragment rit*< Mirgwv. Hjw the best prose- 
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adapt the measures, the sentiments, the passions of poe- 
try, to correspondent movements, so as to combine them 
with musical expression, was the regular employment of 
their poets : and thus, their art was science ; their science 
was assisted by art; and Nature the great powerful 
choragus that led up the band. Among our own poets, 
Milton and Gray, perhaps, excel all others in the me- 
lody, dignity, and power of their numbers, and they were 
well acquainted with the theory and practice of music. 

But here, too, we must speak in the way of allusion, 
not of discussion. Inquiries into these nicer matters, in- 
deed, belong rather to another division of the work, than 
to this place. They relate more to the tuning of the in- 
strument, (to borrow an expression from music,) than to 
these preludes; or preliminary essays ; and should be re- 
served for what relates to the mechanism of versification. 

I content myself, then, with an observation or two, 
from Plutarch? andDionysius of Halicarnassus; — from the 
latter of whom almost every thing advanced by the mo- 
derns on the structure of language is derived — and from the 
present Lord Stanhope, to whom the public are so much 



writers, Xenophon, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Demo? 
sthenes, Homerized and Piudarized, as it were, not only by 
adopting some of the sublimest sentiments and figures of Homer 
and Pindar, but by intermingling in prose those great poets' 
numbers, see An Essay on the Composition and Manner of Writ- 
ing of the Ancients, particularly Plato, by the late James Geddes, 
Esq. advocate, who has discussed this curious subject much at 
Urge. 
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indebted for the stereotype press, and the art of tuning 
musical instruments. 

Dionysius remark*, " that our ears are delighted, first, 
with modulation, or melody , then with numbers, or me- 
tres, next with mutations, or changes) but above all, 
with what is becoming, adapted to each movement or pas- 
sion. And that I speak truth, 1 will produce Experience 
herself as witness, whose authority it is not possible to 
destroy, consenting as she does to our common natural 
feelings *." He then proceeds to illustrate his remark 
by music, which he caHs the science of civil discourse, 
meaning to distinguish it from mere singing and playing 
on an instrument, and to comprehend those its other ex- 
cellencies, which render it serviceable in civil life, as in 
history, oratory, moral treatises, and in compositions as 
well in verse as prose. 

Accordingly, the ancient music of the Greeks (the 
reader must consider Plutarch as speaking, for I shall 
borrow his words f, music having greatly degenerated in 
his time), the ancient music was rendered subservient to 
the purposes of " moral education," and " religious du- 
ty/' to the aims of literature, and the " services of the 
commonwealth." And Plutarch names it " Heaven- 



fiuSfMiff To/rot rait fiiTx£o}.aiir 1*1 di rttrne ecrarty rot frfffrwn* 
Of/ Si aXtiOt) XtyMy rm vii^ai cturnt vetpTztftat fta^ru^m, u» oux cm r% 
tistCtiWut rug zoivhs *a.6ietv ofi*\oyv/xirn*. De Structura Orationif, 
sect. xi. 



f In his Treatise on Music, in his Morals. 
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born music," lt musical learning," " musical education," 
in opposition to what he calls " the musical tattling, mere 
sound without substance," that was brought into the 
theatres in his time. 

With respect to what Dionysius calls changes *, those 
include the varying of the movements, and discords, not, 
however, what he calls a jarring out of place-f-, which grate 
upon the ear, but those seasonable changes J, which, by 
introducing variety, keep the ear from growing tired, 
and, by aptly interrupting the melody, render the har-. 
* mony more complete. 

All these have their correspondencies in poetry : but 
I shall only notice discords. 

Lord Stanhope observes, " there are various classes of 
discords : some of them are offensive 5 others are not : 
some are characteristic j some of them are not so. How 
to limit the extent of these discordances, and how to 
distribute the non-offensive discords in such a manner, 
that the various keys, instead of being injured, shall on the 
contrary be improved, &c." He then proceeds to observe, 
" that by the scheme of tuning instruments, by an equal 
• temperament, not only every third is sharp, but is equally 
sharp $ every fourth is sharp, and is also equally sharp ; 
and every quint is flat, and is equally flat. Therefore 
not only every major key is rendered imperfect, but is 
rendered similarly and equally imperfect. This of course 
destroys the difference of character, which ought to exist 
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in a well-tuned instrument, between the different major 
keys ; and the minor keys are liable to the same defect, 
for a similar reason. Thus it is, that dull monotony is 
substituted for pleasing and orderly variety. And modu- 
lation from key to key, loses in great measure the very 
object of modulation, which is to relieve the ear, and to 
cause us tb return to the original key with an increased 
pleasure ; which arises from the systematic variety of the 
different keys, through which we have successively 
passed/' 

Of his own method of tuning, which he calls the 
uneclual temperament, he continues to observe, 
" every key in my temperament is made pleasing, and 
fit for transposition and modulation, and has also a pecu- 
liar character which belongs to it. Some keys are fitted 
for cheerful music 5 some for grave ; some for martial 5 
some for pastoral j some for soft or melodious pieces, and 
some for those that are solemn, plaintive, or majestic. 
How is it possible that the same key, or twelve keys of 
exactly the same character, should be capable of giving 
to compositions of directly opposite characters, that effect 
which is bes» suited to each composition respectively*?* 1 

Observations very similar would apply to the equal 
and unequal temperament in poetry : and true poetry 
studies to fit her keys to her different intentions, charac- 
ters, and passions. The same key will not do for all ' 
subjects. Sorrow should sigh 3 pity should melt ; terror 



• Sec Principles of the Science of Tuning Instruments with Fixed 
Tones, by Charles Earl Stanhope. 
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should start, and love should languish, in modulations 
characteristic and distinct. 

Discords> (I am speaking of those that are seasonable) 
have their analogies in poetry. Melody is sweet, and 
rhythm is agreeable : but too much sweetness cloys; and 
too uniform a regularity may be prolonged to a monoto- 
nous length. 

The same caesuras wherever placed, the same pauses 
always returning, the same divisions, and the same end- 
ings, create satiety. We might be overpowered by vowels, 
as by the parading round of a drum ; softened by liquids, 
till like snow we melted away j stiffened almost to stone, 
by rough unwieldy consonants : and by too perpetual a 
melody, and too regular a rhythm invariably the same, 
we might be lulled to sleep, as well as by the babbling 
of a brook, the thumping of a mill, or the boiling of a 
tea-kettle. — Nature then calls for discords. 

And poetry can produce her discords. Prosody has 
her regular pauses, her well-balanced metres, which poetry 
often dares to transgress. Poetry employs what are called 
figures of speech, ellipses, redundances, hyperboles, pro- 
sopopoeias, discords, but concordantia discordantia. With 
these all true poetry abounds. Examples of them it is 
not necessary to produce in this place. He who writes 
from the true impulse, finds them out, and feels them j 
and he who reads with the true instinct, feels where they 
are not, and falls asleep. 

A few words on the mutual services which those pleas* 
ing arts can render each other, shall close this subject. 
Poetry, then, can give to music sentiment and passion : 
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music to poetry, sound and melody. This was more ob- 
viously the case, where poetry and music united the ; r 
operations, and the musician and poet were the same 
man. But where this union is in some measure dis- 
solved, there the services are not so distinctly seen ; 
and, in England, the poetry, which cannot support itself 
without the assistance of music, -we may assure ourselves 
will not stand long. 

Yet few, I think, can help feeling, that there exist 
certain tendencies, kindred qualities, in the sublime sen- 
timents, and enchanting airs, of Sbakspeare and Milton, 
with which the musical accompaniments of Handel ac- 
cord. The combination, .too, of poetical and musical 
ppwer, where there is any due proportion of execution, 
seldom fails, upon an ear that is correct, and duly attentive, 
to produce correspondent feelings ; and by some of Han- 
del's principal Oratorios, where the musical operations 
are awakened, as it were, by the poetical ideas and lan- 
guage, and proportioned to -them, Whose ears have not 
been enravished, Whose souls not overpowered ? 

But though often, this is not always the case. Han- 
del was not always Handel. How far his science, in the 
sense already laid down, went ; to what extent he aimed 
to apply it 5 or how far he believed it j I am not qualified 
to say : but critics have observed, that his more ordinary 
oratorios possess few of those combining, associating pro- 
perties, so generally admired in his Messiah, Samson, 
Acisand Galatea, Judas Maccabaeus, and Alexander's 
Feast. 

Here lay the difference. In the latter case, Handel had 
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excellent words, and to these be adapted his own excel* 
lent music: in the former, be might have excellent music; 
but he had not excellent, appropriate words. The truth 
is, Handel being the father of the oratorio in this conn- 
fry, acted towards it with a degree of paternal authority; 
and having triumphed over the public ear, he, like the 
conqueror of a country, imposed a tax on its credulity. 
Contrary to the true discipline, the tactics of harmo- 
ny, he was for making his sounds take the precedency 
of sense. He procured venes (for he got them cheap) 
instead of poetry : and when one of his versifier* pre* 
turned to remonstrate, that the music did not accord with 
toe ideas, he exclaimed, " What ! yon teach me music ! 
The music is good music,— D— — your words. Here 
(continued he, thrumming his harpsichord,) am my 
ideas i go and make words to them.*' A critic on the poe- 
try of Ik* occasional Oratorio of Handel observes, "It 
is a composition more unfit to be set to music, thaa a 
Birth Day Ode, more unfit to be sung, thaa Hopkins 
and Sternbold." 

Accordingly, as Addison pointed oat the defects of our 
•per a, Dr. Brown, an ingenious writer, more than 
once alluded to in this work, has hinted at some in the 
constitution of the Oratorio. But i meddle not with 
these niceties *. The oratorio has been introduced here, 

trely as being the most powerful example of the union 



* See a pamphlet, entitled, " An Examination of the Oratories 
winch have been performed thi« season, 1782." This £aas*ia*> 
tio* is pounds* on the ebaartaticiMof D* Brown. 
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of music and poetry, which has been exhibited in this 
country. 

A modern writer, whose theory, in his Analysis of the 
Principles of Taste *, i9 founded on Hartley's doctrine of 
Vibrations and Associations, and who possesses great skill 
of illustration, altogether denies, that the harmony of 
versification depends on musical composition, or, that the 
principles of poetical and musical melody are the same. 
And, indeed, I must remind the reader, that this chapter 
sets out rather with the language of scepticism, than 
dogmatism, (without having that book in my mind, 
though I had perused it) ; and I repeat, that the resem- 
blance between poetry and music is rather in analogy 
than in actual, sensible resemblance. For, as Mr. Knight 
maintains, and I think justly, the modulations of music, 
so far as they are mere sounds, affect the sense only ; 
those of poetry are intellectual. It must be farther ob- 
served, that a person may have an ear for music, yet not 
£ot poetry ; and vice vcrsd f 5 which could happen in no 
instance, if the principles of melody were the same in 
both. • 



* An Analytical Inquiry luto the Principles of Taste, Part I. 
chap. iv. 15. and Part II. chap. i. 15, Id to the end. By Richard 
Payne Knight. 

f I suspect in some instances, however, where those who haye 
a poetical ear, have insisted that they have none for music, there 
is a little affectation. Often it arises from a listless and determined 
inattention * for a judicious friend observed, with Whom I was 
conversing on this subject, a person, who hears a piece of hhftic, 
in which different instruments are employed, may listen so kiter,- 

K2 
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But, giving all due weight to that theory, it does not 
materially affect what has been advanced in this chapter} 
for, though the modulations, and proportions of mere 
sounds, address the sense only, yet a complete composi- 
tion is to be judged of, and to be conceived, and brought 
forth, by intellect, no less than poetry. And, should the 
relation of the two arts, by the above theory, be a little 
weakened, there will still remain enough of sisterhood, 
to justify that use, which has been madr of it in all 
ages of the world, and which will, therefore, answer every 
purpose of analogical reasoning, and regular practice. 

I shall produce no examples of this union, but choose 
rather to illustrate by contraries, viz. by unhappy and 
inappropriate unions. The following lines are from the 
old English translation of Plutarch, being an extract from 
an ancient Greek comedy, in which Music is introduced, 
— in the manner of the Senses in our old English comedy 
of Lingua — with her face bruised and battered : and when 
Justice asks the reason, she is thus answered by Poetry : 

'Tis mine to speak, thy part to hear, 
And therefore lend a willing ear : 
Much have I suffered, long opprest 
By Menalippides, that beast ; * 
He haiPd me from Parnassus'' springs, 
And plagued me with a dozen strings : 



tively to one, as not to hear the other. And, in like manner, a 
person may be fo entirely absorbed by the higher intellectual me- 
lody of poetry, the music of the soul, as to have no feelings for 
music, and to be entirely above mere musical melody, the music 
of sense. 
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His rage howe'er sufficed not yet 

To make my miseries complete. 

Ciuesias, that cursed Attic, 

A mere poetical pragmatic, 

Such horrid strophs in mangled Terse 

Made th' unharmonious stage rehearse, 

That I, tormented with the pains 

Of cruel Dithyrambic strains, 

Distorted lay, that you would swear. 

The right side now the left side were ; 

Nor did my miseries end here : 

For Phrynes, with his whirlwind brains, 

Wringing and racking all my veim, 

Ruin'd me quite ; while fine small wires 

With harmonies twice six he tires » 

Yet might not he so much be blamed, 

From all his errors soon reclaim'd: 

But then Timotheus with his freaks 
_ Furrow'd my face, and plough 'd my cheeks. 

istic e. Say, which of them so vile could be ? 
mie. Milesian Pyrras, th3t was he; 

Whose fury tortured me much more 

Than all that I have named before ; 

Where'er I walk'd the streets alone, 

If met by him, the angry clown 

With his twelve cat- guts strongly bound, 

There left me helpless on the ground. 
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J p, when speaking of the study of Medals, there was 
reason for saying, on account of its utility, " Enter, foi 
here, too, are the Gods/' how should we rather, speaking 
of Philosophy, say, if Approach with awe, for," — to bor- 
row an idea from the Eastern Theology, — " here is the 
God of Gods *!" 

Various are the points of view in which Philosophy, or 
true Wisdom, may be contemplated, relatively to our 
present subject : as 1 . in its Profundity ; 2. in Us Com- 
prehensiveness j 3. in its Variety j 4. in its Imperfec- 
tion : and if, in speaking on other topics, it was becom- 
ing to adopt more of allusion, than of discussion, it will be 
much more becoming in the present Chapter. 

1 . Philosophy, with respect to its Profundity, may be 
considered as that empyreal Fire, mentioned in some an- 
cient Philosophies, which, piercing through different 
spaces and all natures, diffuses itself, according to them, 
through all worlds, and penetrates to the very centre of 



* Allude to a passage in Proclus, quoted by Le Gere in hi* 
Notes on the Chaldaic Oracles, p. 165, Ka/ on dug tft &iv* ****- 
rtn, **t tt*( i>ah**, Sec. 
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systems j or, perhaps, to go still higher, to that voepov *atf 
or Ilup, that intellectual fire or light, which is not confined 
fcy its own powers to its own essence, hut flows out with 
creative energies to all Intelligences : and the word pro* 
Jound may remind some readers of those spring-heads, 
which, though first perceived to rise from small begin- 
nings on lofty mountains, and to flow out in different 
directions, forming rivers and brooks and lakes, yet are 
themselves unseen, and lie deep below in the bowels of 
the earth* 

This view of Philosophy would lead to a consider- 
ation of facts, of elements, or principles*, of qua- 
lities, and properties: for from these, by the laws of 
nature, are all sciences and arts derived : on the correct 
observation, well-balanced comparison, and right appli- 
cation of these, all true knowledge proceeds ; as the in- 
accurate, partial attention to these Principia, or an injudi- 
cious, confused application of them, is the source of all 
our errors. This is the profound of Philosophy, — the 
original mine, whence all the true ore must be dug. We 
cannot do better than take with us Lord Bacon's grand 
observation, in which he follows Aristotle : 

* The following is Aristotle's definition of a principle, which the 
reader need not like the less for appearing in the Latin of Bergers- ^ 
dicius : " Principia sunt, qux nee ex se invicem sunt, neque ex aliis, 
et ex quibus sunt omnia." Arist. lib. i. Phys.cap. 5. Franconis Ber- u, 
gersdicii Idea Philosophise Naturalis Disputatio 1 1 . ;— nor the fol- 
lowing definition of an element: a Elementum est corpus, in quod 
reliqua corpora resolvuntur ; ipsum in alia, qua; specie different* 
resolvi non potest/ 4 AristotTde Coclo, capr4*. Ex eodem. 

'Hkffs.t.3. 
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" Another error, which doth succeed that which we 
have last mentioned (reducing knowledge unto methods) 
is, that after the distribution of particular arts and sci- 
ences, men have abandoned universality, or Philosophia 
Prima, which cannot but cease and stop all progression : 
for no perfect discovery can be made upon a flat or a le- 
vel : neither is it possible to discover the more remote 
and deeper parts of science, if you stand but upon the 
level of the same science, and ascend not to a higher 
science *." 

This universality is made to apply by Bacon to what- 
ever is called Science, whether it be natural, moral, or 
rational, (as the ancient Stoics divided all science,) or to 
speculative and practical, according to the division of the 
Peripatetics f . It will apply to Physics and Metaphysics, 
to Theology and Politics $ all professing to have their 
fixed primary principles, their facts, their fundamentals, 
their Fundamenta Fundamentorum. 

Logicand Rhetoric are not properly parts of philosophy, 
but only modes in which we obtain and express our ideas, 
according to certain rules : they are therefore arts. But 
Lord Bacon calls them, also, in his large way, the Arts of 
Arts, on account of their general reference and systema- 
tic use to all arts. So also Grammar, that formerly came 



* Of the Prbficience of Learning, p. 66. I refer to this spe- 
cific page, to point out an excellent little edition of this valuable 
work, not long since published by Mr. Payne. 

f Diog. Laert;de Vet. Dogm. & Apophtheg. Philosonhorura : 
Frocemium. 
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under what Aristotle called Dialectics, considered now as 
the teaching of the different parts of speech by rules, or 
a system of precepts, is merely an art 5 but, as analysed 
and generalised by Dr. Wilkins in his Real Character, 
and Mr. Home Tooke in his Diversions of Purley, pos- 
sesses, also, much of philosophy ; and hence the term, 
Philosophical Grammar. 

2. The Comprehensiveness of philosophy is seen by 
considering its reference to the earth, the sea, the skies, 
and heavens, and to all things which they contain, or to 
which they relate, whether intellectual, animal, or mate- 
rial ; and to its different branches — (I follow Lord Ba- 
con's divisions,) to History in all its parts j to Natural Phi- 
losophy in all its branches j to Self-knowledge, or what 
has been called Humanity, including the Philosophy of 
the Body, the Philosophy of the Mind, Rational Philoso- 
phy, Moral Philosophy, Civil Knowledge, and Divinity. 
It is sufficient to notice these leading points, as compre- 
hending a summary of all knowledge, human and divine. 

3. The Variety relates not to the subjects of philoso- 
phy, (they concern its comprehensiveness,) but to the 
different opinions of mankind 5 and takes in the various 
dogmas of the ancient philosophers ; the differences be- 
tween the anciente and moderns > and of the moderns 
among themselves. To what extent this branch might 
reach, who will pretend to ascertain > 

Diogenes Laertius, while admitting, that those ancient 
people, whom he calls fiaftoL^i (barbarous) had amongst 
them philosophers, and even showing, that the most emi- 
nent of the Greeks travelled amongst them to obtain 

K 5 
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knowledge, yet strangely enough maintains, that philoso- 
phy *. and the- .human race itself, flowed first from the 
G*»eks* j bat his Lives of the Philosophers does little 
nn>rc than state the. different opinions and sayings of the 
leaders of the different sects, till from amongst' them 
branched out the Eclectics, who, like the modern Kan- ' 
tians, receded in certain points from all, but selected what 
suited them from each. Brucker has pursued Diogenes 
Laertes, though on a much more elaborate plan, in a 
wprk entitled Hktoria Critica Philosophic tracing 
through different nations opinions from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the last century f. This work was 
the lajHHirof forty years; whence we may collect, through 
w(jpt varieties this branch of knowledge extends. 
/jHow. fruitful in variety Theology alone is, may be ga- 
thered from Cicero's first book on the Nature of the 
Gods | and to what extent this variety reaches still, will 
be, known to those, at all acquainted with the religious 
dfjftorninatjoHs of the Christian world. 

As to Astronomy* the Newtonian principles of Na- 
tural Philosophy seem now to have fixed themselves 
» our schools, as being capable of, and ae : having ob- 
tained, mathematical demonstration. Let a popular writer 
oil astronomy speak for other writers : . " Nature/* says 
he, " appears again ia att-her primitive simplicity. New* 



IjutV. 

f Of tins work, closely printed i» six quarto Votuttits, &trt is 
a w^wott«t\almdceaMiabyIk>lriidW 
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ton has dissolved the chaos, and separated the light from 
the darkness. His inimitable work, The Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy, contains the true ma* 
thematical faith, and those who reject its doctrines are 
the worst of heretics, as they shut their eyes against the 
'clearest of all light, — demonstration*." 

And yet we know that Moses's Principia, since the 
days of Newton, has had, and still has, its advocates ; so 
also, has, the Aristotelian philosophy. Even while I am 
writing this Essay, Mr. Taylor, who has given an entire 
translation of all Aristotle's Works, has announced his 
intention of publishing a large Dissertation in quarto, in 
which the principal dogmas of Aristotle will be unfolded- 
and defended, and in which (I take his own words- as 
they appear in a paper of Proposals) " the fallacies and 
nothingness of what has been called philosophy, since 
the times of the Greeks, will be detected :" a work, in 
which I am confident I shall differ in many points from 
the worthy author, but in which, I doubt not there wul' 
be much valuable and curious observation. 

So that we see even demonstration cannot preclude * 
variety of opinion. Nay Gravity itself, on which the 
doctrine of oar philosophical schools now proceeds, is al- 
together denied by one, who was formerly a totor in 
one of our colleges, and in a work, that has obtained 
numerous admirers. As the passage is curious, it sbail be 
laid before the reader : 

" Not being able to conceive that the force which is 
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called Gravity has any existence, I am naturally led to 
tome other mode of explaining the appearances of na- 
ture. The following system may appear to a few per- 
sons not entirely devoid of probability, and njay lead 
others to examine more attentively their own notions 
upon these subjects. 

" I do not imagine, that the space around the sun to 
the extremities of the system is a void, except where it 
is occupied by planets, comets, and moons, or light; but, 
on the contrary, that it is filled with matter, with whose 
density I am not acquainted. The late discoveries on 
what are called airs, convince us that we are far from 
knowing the extent to which matter may be attenuated - f 
and this fluid may be ten or ten thousand times rarer 
than the air at the remotest part of the hemisphere. The 
sun by its motion, and from its very great magnitude, 
must produce a very great motion in the particles of mat- 
ter round it, to supply the place, which it previously oc- 
cupied, and thus there will be a constant stream of parti- 
cles to occupy the space left by the sun. This motion will 
occasion a motion in the particles behind, above, and below 
it, and so on to the extremities of the system. The earth 
then, being at any time in the stream of matter verging 
towards the sun, will be affected by it, and impelled 
in that direction, and so will every planet or comet $ ano! 
the motion of the earth in the direction of the tangent 
to its orbit combined with the pressure of the matter 
tending towards the sun, and at certain times by the 
mattter urged forward by the sun, will produce the cur- 
vilinear motion which it is perceived to possess. J need 
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not observe here, that the force with which the planets 

are acted upon will, according to this scheme, follow the 

law assigned to gravity, being that of the inverse square 

of the distance *. M 

■ ■- • 

* Winter Evening Amusements, or The Beauty of the Heavens 
displayed, for 1812. By William Frend, Esq. The doctrine 
of as t her is evidently that of the ancient Chaldxans, a little 
modified, vthich shows how opinion changes and circulates 
all round the globe. The reader will not be displeased with 
the following curious passage from he Clerc's Latin trans- 
lation of Stanley's History of Philosophy, the only edition 
of that book which I possess: " Empyreum coclum difrunditur ad 
ittherem usque, quod est corpus inferius, ignemque minus since- 
rum continct. Sed igneum tamen esse densissimx ejus partes, sol 
et stellx satis osteudunt. Ab hoc xthere ignis transmit titur ad 
hunc sublunarem ac materialem mtmdum : nam licet materia 

qua constat non sit lux, sed tenebrac, attamen id gwvywr 

irv»> vivificans ignis, ut loquuntur oracula, earn agitat, et lumine 
onines ejus partes collustrat, dum per omnia difFumiitur, et ad 
centrum usque penetrat : aWf> $<jjx«* nr* r» atrtx^u 2i<t nt xtvra* 
*n$ y*is, desuper per meal in oppositum, per centrum telluris. Hist. 
Orient. Philos. p. 26. 

The doctrine of . aether was not absolutely denied by Sir Isaac 
Newton, as appears by his preface to the Principia s and the phi- 
losophical reader will be reminded of a passage more full on the 
subject (it was pointed out to me by a judicious friend, while I 
was writing this note) in Keill's Physica, p. 3. 

However, the doctrine taught in our Universities proceeds on 
the doctrine of Gravity, and, therefore, my learned friend, in his 
Evening Amusements, had a right to lay what stress he thought 
proper on his theory. After all, what secret power it is beyond 
that of the prime cause, the causa tnaztaala, which keeps the pla- 
nets in their orbits, is inscrutable, not less,, than the nature of the 
•soul, and the instinct of animals. All causes are beyond our reach : 
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4; TbcrliiFBRFBcapioHof philosophy relates not to those 
things, -which it does not profess to reach , bat to those ca- 
pacities and powers, to which it may not as yet have given 
due effect. Cornelius Agrippa *, and Thomas Baker f , the 
Cambridge Antiquary, have made a display of much learn- 
ing to very little purpose, to show, that human learning 
is not divine revelation 5 while Rousseau J has indulged 
his fancies to as little, in maintaining/ that arts and sci- 
ences are detrimental to society. Mr. Wotton § has la- 
boured much to show the imperfection of ancient litera- 
ture, in order to give the palm of victory to the modems; 
and Sir William Temple || works the other way, from his- 
admiration of antiquity : speculations all theses of a very 
limited extent, and which conduct to no real discovery. 
But whoever shall choose to follow Lord Bacon " round 
his small globe of the Intellectual World," in order to 
discover the distempers, the errors-, the imperfections > and 

and I have introduced the quotation in the text, and these subse- 
quent remarks, not so much to illustrate any novelty, as the va- 
riety, of opinion. 

* Vanity of Arts and Sciences* by Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
Counsellor to Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany. 

f Reflections upon Learning, wherein is shown the Insuffi* 
ciency in its several particulars, by a Gentleman * who was Mr. 
Baker, the learned Socius ejectus of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

J In his Treatise sur Inegalrtl, being but an enlargement of 
his Academical Exercise against the Arts and Sciences, delivered 
at Dijon. 

% Reflections open Ancient and Modern Learning. By W. 
Wottoa,B.D. . . _ 

(I Aa Essay on Learning, rathe Second Part of his Miscellanies. 
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iefccU of learning, so as to perceive what is sot xfaty of* 
xt fried, or not converted by man to its proper use, wi]i> i* 
due order, be led to that point, where amendment* ita* 
provement, or advancement is made, proceeding in me- 
lius, and not in aliud. What a field of inquiry would 
such pursuits open to a contemplative mind! How 
deep the soil ! How rich and various in discovery !. 
How valuable the treasure ! And yet how endless the 
search ! Willing soever as such an one might be to 
§fo beyond others, and that others should go beyond him, 
still in discovering how little is comparatively known, 
even of what is to be known, how would he feel himself 
lost, like the navigator on the ocean, surrounded with a 
boundless circumference : 

Maria undique, et undique coelum ! 

The connection of the Arts and Sciences, and in what 
tense Poetry is related to them all, has* been shown be* 
ore* : and this little circuit has been now made into the 
egions of Philosophy, in order to return by an easy de- 
cent to the true province of Poetry, — to show by example 
yhat it properly embraces, and to what point it natu- 
rally tends. For who, on the one hand, will venture to 
leny, that what finds such lofty employment for the hu- 
man understanding, and so powerfully interests the hu- 
man heart, as Philosophy, cannot give abundant exercise 
:o the powers and energies of Poetry ? And, on the other 
hand, who does not perceive, that Poetry, by aiming at 
being too philosophical and profound, will be ro danger 
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of becoming less agreeable and pleasing ; that in becom- 
ing systematic and too formal, according to any theo- 
ries of scholastic philosophy, no less than by mechanizing 
herself, as it were, according to the mere terms of arts, 
she distends herself beyond her proper size, and lo-es all 
her elasticity and force ? 

The truth is, Science is the proper intellectual food of 
man $ and there is a natural adaptation in the mini to 
receive it: like moral principle, too, it add> much both 
©f beauty and of dignity to the human character. Na 
man can therefore really know too much : his knowledge 
cannot be too profound, too comprehensive, nor too va- 
rious; and the more of profundity, the more of compre- 
hensiveness, the more variety of knowledge even a poet 
might reach, the more copious materials he would pos- 
sess for exemplification, illustration, and embellishment. 
In his selections he might be more choice -, in bis rejec- 
tions more judicious : he might exercise greater taste in 
his ornaments, and more critical skill in his combinations. 
Certainly a poet cannot be too well read 5 and yet his 
poetry might easily appear much too learned : for mathe- 
matical poetry, metaphysical poetry, political poetry, ju- 
ridical poetry, is, in general, not more inviting than poeti- 
cal mathematics, poetical metaphysics, poetical politics, 
or poetical institutes : and in either case, where there is a 
considerable mixture of literature, it is that which is pe- 
culiar to it as poetry which leaves the fascination. Hence 
Aristotle distinguishes one, that should put any thing of 
philosophy or literature into verse, from one who is em- 
phatically poetical 3 for, says he, " there is nothing com- 
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mon to Homer and Empedocles but the verse; and there- 
fore it is just, to denominate the former a poet, but the 
latter a physiologist rather than a poet *." 

And do we not find that this sentiment corresponds 
to the feelings of mankind ? How few have read Mani- 
Ihas's Greek Astronomicon, which is on Astronomy; 
or Dionysius's Periegesis, which also treats of geo- 
graphy in verse ! A Grecian wishing to study astronomy 
and geography, would more in due course, have inquired 
after the works of Archimedes and Strabo. A modern, 
seeking for information on natural history, or the animal 
ceconomy, more naturally looks into Dei ham's Physico- 
Theology, and Ray's Wisdom of God in the Creation of 
the World, than into Baker's Universe, or Blackmore's 
Creation : for, as Gray expresses it, *' good lines may 
make any thing rather than a good play." 

This reminds me, that it was probably from such a feel- 
ing as this, that Gray, after making sketches of two 
poems, left both unfinished : the one was hv Latin, De 
Principiis Cogitandi, intending to embrace the system 
of Locke on the Human Understanding ; the other was 
entitled The necessary Alliance between a Good 
Form or Government and a Good Mode op Educa- 
tion, in order to produce the happiness of mankind f." 
The latter proposed to discuss such topics as are handled 
by Montesquieu in his Esprit des Loix. Gray had thought 
enough upon the subject to become profound $ and it 

* nip Ylctnr. cap. 1. 

^ See Mason's Life of Gray, 
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i> probably, from feeling himself grow metaphysical 
and analogical, that be, at length, altogether abandoned 
his design. . 

And yet s ome on er has ventured to put Grotiosde Veri- 
tate Religionis Christians (the first book of which 
nearly as mathematical as Clarke's Attributes) into vei 
I think, too, I have heard (for I have never seen the book) 
that another has undertaken to hook Euclid into rhirae j 
and that in Lincoln's Inn Library .there is a curiosity en* 
titled Core's Institutes, in verse. But commend me 
to Jerome Boyd of Glasgow, who many years ago did 
into verse the whole Scriptures, so wretchedly, so me- 
chanically, as if, though a very serious, religious man, he 
meant to throw both Old and New Testament into ridi- 
cule and burlesque *. 

But the reader will recollect that I have been speaking 
generally; for suchlike observations must, after all, be - 
received with due restrictions and exceptions. There are 
v most certainly, philosophical poems, which are, at the - 
same time, highly poetical. Eminently of this descrip- 
tion are Lucretius's four books on the Nature of the* 
Gods. The philosophy is of vast compass ; but the? 
workings of a powerful imagination, the grand imagery^ 
the vivid descriptions, with an energetic command of 
numbers, give that poem a character highly poetical, and * 
which will be always admired. Without these essential 
qualities, all his metaphysics, and his atoms, and his phi- 

* This singularity lies in manuscript in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 
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losophicAl necessity, whether true or false, would hare 
been long since either quite forgotten, or have been only 
read with the coolest, most grammatical indifference. 

Pope's Essay on Man is a poem of a somewhat similar 
complexion, and two or three poems of a critical or di- 
"fectic nature might be mentioned with some of those pre- 
tensions. These I pass. But 1 cannot forbear just no* 
tiring two poems of a singular description . These abound 
With the technical terms both of science and art. But 
the plan of both is so full of humour, and the execution 
so worked up to the true magic of poetry, as to remove 
them beyond the reach of criticism. The one is Hudi- 
bras, alluded to in a former Essay for the great variety of 
its learning j the other, a modern production, entitled 
" The Pleader's Guide *," abounding with all the techni- 
cisms of the Law courts, yet flowing throughout with a 
vein that is truly poetical, and irresistibly fascinating. 
Its legal techrticisms, therefore, become poetical pro* 
prieties 5 and as its aim is more liberal, and comes more 
within the reach of poetry, than Ruggle's Ignoramus f, 
in the same proportion it possesses more merit as a good- 
humoured satire, than the other is entitled to as a co- 
medy, the professed design of the latter being to turn into 
ridicule the Common law of the land. 

From the whole that has been advanced in this Essay, 
we may deduce one observation, generally true, though 

* «« Thb Pleader's Guide," a Didactic Poem. Printed 1804. 
f A Latin Comedy written by Ruggle about the year 1612. 
There is a good edition of it by Hawkins. 
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not invariably to be enforced, that the province of Phi* 
losophy, is, to search after Truth $ of Poetry, to give her 
embellishment, and to hold her up for admiration ; to give 
a dignity even to Fiction, a power of transporting, toge- 
ther with a title to respect. 

Having begun these Essays with considering the con- 
nection between the Arts and Sciences, and their relation 
to Poetry, I thought it prudent in concluding, to avow, there 
is a point, at which this union may be dissolved, and at 
which Literature, in the room of assisting Poetry, may do 
it great injury : but the precise point I do not undertake to 
settle, nor to inquire further into the subject now. In Ma- 
thematics, the way to show the equality or proportion of 
different rectilineal figures, is, by the immediate applica- 
tion of preceding axioms, and theorems previously de- 
monstrated : but the relation of curvilineal to rectilineal 
figures cannot be investigated in this direct way, on ac- 
count of the dissimilitude of their different tendencies and 
dissimilar forms : it is by considering the received and ac- 
knowledged properties of rectilineal figures, that a transi- 
tion is immediately made to curvilineal $ and by mathema- 
ticians an approximatiou is made, which answers every 
purpose of illustration, perspicuity, and demonstration ; 
for by diminishing the inequality of dissimilar figures ac- 
cording to any given quantity, and by showing how these 
differences are less than that quantity, they come, at length, 
to certain conclusions relative to the equality or propor- 
tions of such figures, though generated on principles 
originally different. 
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?erhaps> it might be allowed me to say, that Philosophy 
some analogy to a rectilineal extension, and Poetry to a 
vilineal j though it would be a hazardous and most un- 
stical attempt, to introduce the doctrine of Exhaus- 
ts into Poetry. It must suffice, then, to repeat, for 
j present, that, as the province of Philosophy is to in- 
stigate Truih, and of Poetry to adorn it, so there still 
sts a natural connection between them 5 that they ap- 
>ximate by one common aspiration after excellence, 
id to show where each begins, by what course each pur- 
js its peculiar operations 3 and how each produces its di- 
ict effects -, to explain how Poetry coalesces with Lite- 
ure 5 and where each declines from the other, and would 
following it defeat its own aim 5 this all properly be- 
tgs to poetical, as well as philosophical, criticism. For 
s certain, we may have a physico-philosophieo-critico- 
stico thing, which- might still be. very far from Poetry; 
i the effect with respect to the Poet might prove the 
Qe as was experienced by the Grammarian with his 
akey and grammar rules. 

T^ctfAfiurtxcs tit evy uro%Hfiivof, i%ix v\iff 6 ti, 
Km rtis ygecftfAanKtis u$ koyes, t^isrurtv 

Anthologia, lib. i. 10. 

A Grammarian fell in the dirt on his breech— 
From his donkey he slipt, like his old parts of speech. 

*or, though Poetry loves a liberal union with Literature, 
3 feels towards it a most powerful attachment, yet she 
ssesses her proper tone of feelings 5 her own enlivening, 
'igorating spirit; her own distinguishing style of ease, 
elegance, of dignified simplicity, of natural grandeur: 
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and she revolts at scholastic forms, and the terms, merely 
professional, of art. 

Further still : Poetry, which should be thus merely me- 
chanical, always stands, as it were, on a descent, and has 
a natural tendency to decline into that, which is still more 
trifling, unimportant, and artificial. I allude to those 
poetic nicnacs, of which specimens are found in t' e 
minor Greek poets, such as altars, eggs, hatchets;— I mean 
copies of verses shaped into those particular forms—and, 
also, in the Greek Anthologia, such as crab verses, and 
lsopsephoi verses ; the former of which were made to an- 
swer line for line, by reading backwards and forwards 
the same ; and the latter, by being reduced in figures to 
an addition sum, brought out the same quantity in a suc- 
ceeding line* or couplet, as in that which preceded. Our 
old English poetry affords examples of a similar kind of 
trifling 5 as for example, Pierce Ploughman's VhionSp. 
where commonly three words in the same line are mades- 
to begin with the same letter, as an alliteration: andfc 
more modern English poetry is not witnout its acrostics^ 
its rondeaus, its rebuses, and other such conceits, to whiefcm 
the utmost compliment that can be paid is, " Dulce esC 
desipere in loco.*' But all things of this kind will, pro- 
bably, come under consideration in another place* 

In concluding, then, the present volume, with permis- 
sion of the reader, I will state how I fell qo the origin*! 
fjan of these Inquiries, and what is their ultimate end: 
whence, after a full comprehension of my aim,j J)e may 
; lj£ jirepawpi to judge, bow far k may answer any pur- 
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pose of poetic inquiry, and may be entitled to his future 
consideration and encouragement. 

And here I must be allowed to hope, that the present 
undertaking will come at least in its proper place, and in 
its natural order. Having, occasionally, given assistance 
to young persons in the reading of the classics, — a study 
generally allowed to be favourable to poetry, — and thus 
employed, being often obliged to give an opinion of some 
early essays of poetic skill, I became, as it were, a sort 
of critic by profession and necessity ; and I was bound on 
»Uch occasions to offer the best advice in my power: to say 
nothing of other literary engagements, which at different 
periods of my life called on me often to exercise, though 
^ith very inconsiderable qualifications, a more deliberate 
lodgement, and to offer my soberest admonitions. Amid 
tiiese exercises, I was also no dilatory practitioner myself; 
*ometimes, writing a sort of poetical prolusions for my 
^wn amusement ; and sometimes, making more serious 
attempts in a regular employment. Thus my papers 
gradually multiplied, and many lay dispersed in different 
periodical publications. Some of the latter I collected, 
leaving however behind many more than I have recopiea. 
Such-like exercitations, fostered by habits of reading a&l 
reflection, not unfavoured by my love of retirement, and 
«ot unassisted, I believe, by some generous feelings and 
wishes, led me to form a more deliberate undertaking; 
and at a period of life, when mere prolusional experi- 
ments are wont to abate ; when literary adventure grows 
cool ; and a desire to promote the public uHRty ' iHeula 
overpower every o^er consideration ; I made consider- 
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able alterations in what I had written before, and have 
composed with the utmost care what I have since written; 
till the whole seemed insensibly to grow into size; sod 

1, at length, 6ome years ago, formed the design of attempt- 
ing something like a systematic work, on Poetic Criticism* 

These effusions, then, many of which have been lying 
by me for many years, together with such Essays as I 
have since added, are intended to constitute the bodj[ of 
this Work. In my course of reading I will not say I 
have been indefatigable and incessant ; but the learned 
reader will find I have not been indifferent nor dilatory : 
and I am confident, that he will bear me testimony, though 
I have made a liberal use of preceding writers, and am 
ready to make due acknowledgements, yet that I have a 
turn of thinking of my own, and that I am no senile 
imitator of any preceding writer. 

Indeed, from what he is here presented with, he will 
see that my illustrations are more drawn from a general 
course of literary reading, than from the particular topics 
usually handled on such occasions by professional critics; 
and that I have avoided going into many subjects, natu- 
rally appertaining to a work of this kind, to avoid running 
the round of perpetual repetition. 

It may be proper to add, that of the Essays now pr*» 
sented to the public, none will be found in my two vo- 
lumes printed in 1602, though, as already hinted in the 
preface, some have appeared in periodical publications ; 
and that the whole of my Critical Inquiry will endeavour 
to embrace, 1. General Observations j elating t* Poetry $ 

2. Particular Observations relating ti the different Sp*~ 
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wiry } 3. Observations on the Prosody of Poetry ; 
the latter branch I must premise, though I 
all proper deference to the prosodian, and gram- 
ritic, that, notwithstanding, I shall assert the 

paramount privileges of Poetry 3 and though 
nal design was merely to assist the studies of 
3 youth, that I must now indulge the hope it will 
ithout its service (and to that point I shall direct 

to the general reader. 

aid have fallen in the natural course of the pre- 
ssay to contemplate the Imagination, as the pe- 
ovince of Poetry, and to have shown, that she 
re under laws of her own, somewhat different 
>se, by which Philosophy is governed : bat I had 
casional excursions there before, and I had more 
ely entered on those regions, when discussing 
vary and Ultimate Ends of Poetry *, which, as I 
are to please 5 for, as agreeably to the constitution 
ature, the Imagination feels pleasure from objects 
ness, novelty, and beauty, (as Mr. Addison and 
nside have so well shown,) thai becomes neces- 
2 province of Poetry. I have also, in my volume 
is, printed in 1802, ranged there more freely, in 
remarks on the Nature of Poetry, and Dreams 
ions : so I passed the spot, that I might not teem 
i same ideas, and to avoid repetitions. 

had other reasons. When the printing of this 
was nearly finished, I was compelled to stop the 

* Essays VI, VII. 

III. L 
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press, and to direct my whole attention to other subjects. 
I was invited in the interim by my ingenious friend Mr. 
Charles Lambe, to hear two of Mr. Coleridge's lectures. 
One happened to take a turn, which led Mr. Coleridge to 
consider Poetry, as it more immediately depends on the 
Imagination -, and he judiciously made its characteristic 
difference from Philosophy, or Science, to consist, in its 
being the work of the Imagination. With what I heard, 
I was greatly delighted j but I immediately felt, that 
while the eloquent Lecturer had enlarged my views, he 
bad crippled my exertions. For I had certainly two or 
three more ideas, which belonged to this place j but per- 
ceiving myself in danger of going over the same ground 
with Mr. Coleridge, I struck out of the course : even 
the word, Imagination, I have studiously avoided, though 
naturally belonging to the place, and almost essential to 
my meaning. It matters not, whether what I have said 
is better or worse; but I gave a turn to my thoughts 
tome what different from what I had meditated. 

It is most probable, that Mr. Coleridge may have en- 
forced some points in his lectures, which I did not hear, 
about which he and I may differ. Two people employed, 
in thinking on similar topics, and, occasionally, perhaps* 
reading similar, or the same books, will naturally, and 
necessarily, have some sentiments in. common ; and, if 
possessed of any mind at all, they will sometimes differ. 
But as the whole of the volume, with the exception above 
mentioned* was printed off, before Mr. Coleridge's lec- 
tures commenced, it must appear, that.as any harmony, 
ox synchronism of thought, can only have been acciden- 
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so any difference of sentiment could not have pro* 
ded from any thing like premeditated opposition. 
3ut, to give my meaning fully on this subject, and to 
meet it with what I have already said on the relation of 
:try to the Arts and Sciences, I must add, that though 
Imagination is the peculiar, it is not, I apprehend, 
exclusive province of Poetry. An algebraist once 
cd me, if the Imagination had no exercise, by its va- 
ns combination of figures, by its rapid calculations, 
1 its clear, yet almost inconceivably nice deductions, 
his favourite science. I replied, Certainly it had. — So 
o it has even in the profound of Mathematics, Meta- 
v r bics, and Theology. And I suspect that every man of 
\ius, in whatever speculations he is employed, will 
•n find, that significant ideas, important truths, and 
disco veriea, are sometimes seized and darted upon, 
were, by a certain flash of the mind, as well as by 
bought, and deliberate well-conducted investigation. 
again, History, which is made up of facts, events, 
ives relating to wars, arts, and sciences, memorials 
; as well as public, may be so complicated, yet so 
y and powerfully combined, so embodied into a 
yet so inspirited in parts, as to be indebted greatly 
ma^ination ; and I have indeed shown, that 1n- 
n is so agreeable, anil even necessary, to the na- 
mau, that " Science itself is accustomed to call 
"ul some of the gay humours of Poetry, called 
n her most philosophical moods, and her most 
/estimations'*." 1 should, therefore, choose to 

* Page 105 of thU volume. 
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say, the Imagination is not the exclusive, though the pe- 
culiar province of Poetry ; and vice versd, though Judge- 
ment is the peculiar, it is not the exclusive, province of 
Philosophy. Judgement is, according to Locke's defiot- 
tion, that faculty, " whereby the mind takes its ideas to 
agree or differ," and finds ample materials for the exer- 
cise of its powers in Poetry. It is the Imagination, which 

■ by the glances of its magic eye, 

Must blend and fthift at will, through countless forms, 

Her wild creations. Aknmde. 

Yet has Judgement her part also to perform. She super- 
intends, and gives polish, and the finishing to all. Cor* 
rectness of design, the due proportioning of figurative 
thoughts and language, the adaptation of the parts, as 
to many joints, to each other, and the forming of the 
whole into a sort of complete body, these, together with 
well-modulated and harmonious composition, ask the aid 
of dispassionate and critical judgement : For as there U 
" a broad day-light of knowledge," as Locke calls de- 
monstration, so is there " its twilight state:" this belong! 
to Judgement ; nor is it less characteristic of right Judge- 
ment, to collect together the scattered rays of fancy, 
and to make them converge to their proper focus. 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, the Dramatic Wild* 
nesses of Shakespeare, all the " Loves" and the '* gentle 
Jollities/' " the feigning Dreames," and " fair-forged 
Sprights" of Spenser's Faery Land, all have their own 
proper weight in the well -poised scale of a right judge- 
ment ; and it is this faculty, which particularly regulates 
such-like poetical exerci tat ions, specific differences, and 
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characteristic adjudication of numbers, as perhaps, at 

some future opportunity, may invite my more critical. 

examination, and dispassionate disquisitions : and, in the 

meantime, if in my humble manner, I appear to some 

to have formed a motley posy out of my poor gleanings 

of literature, and to flaunt with it somewhat imprudently 

in the presence of some, not accustomed to be captivated 

with moderate attainments, even such perhaps may give 

me some credit for industry, and ascribe my indiscretions 

to a zeal to do honour to Poetry, 
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for tue most part gratuitously.- -Such was n.-\ 
the time. * 

This was particularly the case with those, which wert 
perhaps the most useful, The Complaints of the Poor, 
and The Dissertation on the Theory and Practice of Bene- 
volence, and some others. 

The above list and statement are both made in connec- 
tion with what I have already avowed to be a leading ob- 
ject in this publication. 
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• I must of course be understood to except my account of the 
prisons in and about the metropolis in the Quarto Edition of the 
Picture of London, or what may have appeared in periodic.il 
publications. 

The first Editions of the Inquiry into the Nature of Subscription 
(1789), of The Complaints of the Poor (date, I believe 179a, but 
have no, copy), of The Poet's Fate (1797), are not in the above 
list ; but these latter contain improvements and considerable 
enlargements of the former Editions. 
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